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NOTES OF THE WEEK: 


That the President of the French Republic fell out of 
his sleeping-compartment in the night train,-and that 
he met with no greater injuries than a bruised leg and 
a bloody nose, is all we know, or ever shall know. Why 
M. Deschanel fell out of his carriage, or how he fell 
out, by door or window, is one of those historical 
events which will probably remain a mystery, and 
around which gossip and mendacity will spin for many 
a day. For our part, we are content to offer our con- 
gratulations to the Chief of our nearest and most 
friendly neighbour-—shall we say, our only friendly 
neighbour ?—that the accident has produced no worse 
results than a severe shaking, and a number of news- 


paper paragraphs. 


The midsummer weather of Whitsuntide recalls the 
glorious May of 1918, memorable not only for its sun- 
shine but for the last air-raid by the Germans. When 
one contemplates the cool sylvan beauties of Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, the splendid old trees, 
plane, chestnut, and copper-beech, the long green 
avenues, the magnificent bunches of crimson and white 
rhododendrons, the cooing of pigeons and the friendly 
scream of a peacock from an ambush near Peter Pan— 
when one thinks on this.assemblage of sylvan delights, 
one cannot but marvel at the ‘‘exodus ”’ of cockneys 
to the seaside. A hasty packing of bags; a struggle 
towards the station in taxi, bus, or tram; a fight for 
tickets ; a scuffle to get into an over-crowded carriage ; 
and a couple of sweltering hours to reach Brighton, 
Eastbourne, or Folkestone; all of which has to be done 
da capo, over again, on Tuesday—are these perspiring 
crowds mad? And all this to beat up and down the 
pavement of a glaring parade, where the crush is so 
great as to make walking difficult! Verily ‘‘ life would 
be tolerable were it not for its amusements.”’ 


According to trustworthy accounts, motor convey- 
ances are beginning to hit the railway companies. The 
large increase of fares, and the exorbitant charges for 


luggage, necessitated by the wages of guards, porters 
and engine-drivers, together with the big tips now scat- 
tered by the new rich, make it actually cheaper to hire 
a motor for the transport of a family. When you have 
paid the increased charge for taxi or bus to take you 
to the station, when you have got your tickets, and 
bribed the porter to handle your luggage, and when you 
have repeated the process at the station of arrival, you 
will probably find, if you are a pére de famille, that you 
could have travelled coolly, at your own hours, *and 
for little more money, in a hired motor. This is par- 
ticularly true of short journeys. If the railway com- 
panies raise their fares still higher, few people will 
travel by train except business men—we are referring, 
of course, to first-class passengers. By the recent 
decision to restore pre-war charges for luggage, these 
facts appear to be recognised. 


It is not surprising that few individuals and fewer 
financial companies are inclined to take up the 6 per 
cent. Housing Bonds at par. There is hardly a more 
risky speculation than building workmen’s houses, 
not only on account of the cost, but because of the 
mobility of labour in these days of- quick locomotion. 
A sudden demand for labour in one neighbourhood, or 
a cessation of the demand in another, is enough to 
empty a village of workmen, as witness Slough. These 
are the risks which should be left to the speculative 
builder, that much abused, necessary, but now defunct 
person. The pledging of the ratepayers’ money by the 
London County and Borough Councils is quite unjusti- 
fiable. The financial campaign having proved a failure, 
it is now proposed to compel the owner of urban build- 
ing land to sell it at ‘its agricultural value, which is 
sheer robbery. The Land Taxes of Mr. Lloyd George, 
now repealed, and the Trade Unions between them 
have killed the builder, and the gap is to be filled by 
confiscation. 


The ‘‘ war to end war,’’ crowned by the Treaty of 
Versailles, which reconstructed the world under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, has up to date, had 
the following results. The Poles and the Ukrainians 
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(or Southern Russians) are at war with the Bolshevists 
(or Northern Russians). The Georgians in the 
Caucasus are at war with the Azerbaijan republic. The 
Old Turks are at war with the Turkish Na- 
tionalists. The Bolshevists and the Turkish Na- 
tionalists under Kemal are at war near Enzeli with the 
Persians. Everybody in the Caucasian region is, as 
usual, at war with the Armenians. The Czecho-Slavs 
and the Jugo-Slavs are arming. There is great ex- 
citement at Buda-Pesth and Belgrade. War between 
Serbs and Bulgarians, and between Greece and 
Turkey, seems imminent. Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar 
Law shrug their shoulders: the Prime Minister keeps 
out of the way; and Lord Robert Cecil rages furiously. 


Mr. Theodore, Premier of Queensland, is now in 
London to get, if possible, money, a purpose in which 
we have no doubt he will be energetically assisted by 
the Agent-General of the Colony, Mr. Hunter. 
Luckily, however, for the pockets of our capitalists 
there have also arrived in London Sir Robert Philp, 
K.C.M.G., Premier of Queensland from 1899 to 1903, 
11 years a Cabinet Minister in the Colony, and 29 years 
a member of the Legislative Assembly, Sir Arthur 
Cowley, formerly Minister of Lands, and for 10 years 
Speaker of the Queensland Legislative Assembly, and 
Mr. J. A. Walsh, a leading solicitor in the Colony. 
The authority of these gentlemen is greater than that 
of Mr. Theodore and Mr. Hunter, and what they have 
to say about Queensland’s Government is calculated 
to “‘ queer the pitch ’’ of the other two gentlemen. 


Sir Robert Philp, Sir Arthur Cowley, and Mr. Walsh 
have come all the way to London for a double purpose, 
viz., to get the Secretary of State, Lord Milner, to dis- 
allow the iniquitous Land Act of 1920, and to appoint 
a Governor of the Colony of the old stamp, a gentleman 
fronf the old country, in the place of the colonial politi- 
cian who has succeeded Sir Hamilton Goold Adams. 
The Land Act of 1920 breaks the pastoral leases 
granted to innumerable tenants (for nearly all the land 
of the Colony belongs to the Government), which 
covenanted that the rents should not be raised more 
than 50 per cent. on re-valuation. On the faith of this 
guarantee millions have been invested in Queensland 
farms both by individuals and by land companies regis- 
tered in London. The new Land Act breaks these 
contracts, and already some of the rents have been 
raised 100 per cent. To carry this act through the 
legislature the new Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. William 
Lennon, a colonial politician who has belonged to 
every party in turn, packed the Legislative Council (the 
Second Chamber) with 14 of his own party followers. 
It is not surprising that Sir Robert Philp and Sir 
Arthur Cowley want the annulment of the Act, and 
desire an impartial Governor of the old school to be 
appointed. We do not think Mr. Theodore will get 
any money. 


Mr. Theodore, the Queensland Premier, has found 
to his dismay that ‘‘ some of Queensland’s controver- 
sies are known over here and are having a regrettable 
influence. Queensland’s fights should be carried on in 
Queensland, and the venue should not be shifted to 
other parts of the world.’? We quite understand Mr. 
Theodore’s reluctance to enter into the past history 
of Queensland finance; but he has come here to borrow 
money, and cannot complain if those who are asked to 
lend should look into the record of the borrower. With 
a population of some 700,000, about the size of Birm- 
ingham, the debt of Queensland has risen from 
£ 50,390,736 in 1913 to £63,110,786 in 1918, and it 
is probably more to-day. The expenditure between 
the same dates has risen from £6,372,097 to 
£8,900,394, and it is probably more now. We are re- 


minded of the war: but we should be glad to have an 
account of the war expenditure of Queensland. The 
truth is that Labour Governments and Labour Ministers 
(many of them Irish Roman Catholic politicians of the 
demagogic type), are ruining the Australian Colonies. 
Queensland might be as rich as Cuba, Ceylon, or 
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Java, but for the insane exclusion of coloured labour. 
And what about the Midland Railway of West Aus- 
tralia ? 


We are much relieved that Sir John Anderson has 
been translated from the Board of Inland Revenue to 
the Castle, Dublin, there to assist Mr. Macmahon as 
joint Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. Sir 
John Anderson is a dangerous man to be in the chair 
of the Inland Revenue Board, for he is obviously in 
favour of some scheme of capital levy, and apparently 
exercised a sinister influence over Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain. The Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue 
always takes an important, if not predominant, hand in 
framing the Budget. It was Sir Alfred Milner who 
was the real author of Sir William Harcourt’s famous 
death duties in 1893. Sir John Anderson’s ap- 
pointment is described by the papers as boding ‘‘ a 
more moderaté policy ’’ in Ireland. If so, the outlook 
is indeed desperate, for any attempt to conciliate the 
Sinn Feiners can only end in disaster. 


Three weeks ago we pointed out in these columns 
that if the Government of Ireland could not protect the 
lives and properties of loyal and law-abiding citizens, 
it was bound to compensate them for any injuries they 
might sustain. We had then no idea of the feeble and 
iniquitous law of compensation in Ireland. Happily 
the point was taken up by Sir Edward Carson in the 
debate on the adjournment for the Recess. It appears 
that claims for compensation must be lodged at the 
Castle, within three days, and that if allowed, the com- 
pensation would be paid by the county rates. Obviously 
in the present state of Ireland, such a law of compensa- 
tion isa farce. The victims of Sinn Fein terrorism can- 
not get any evidence; or if they can, are afraid to pro- 
duce it; and if they do, the county won’t pay. Sir 
Edward Carson agrees with us that the only thing for 
the loyal and law-abiding owners of property in the 
South and West is to clear out and claim compensation. 


Mr. Henry, the Attorney-General for Ireland, reply- 
ing to Sir Edward Carson, announced that the Govern- 
ment would introduce a Bill to amend the law of com- 
pensation. Claims to compensation, if sustained, will 
be debts of the Crown, not of the county, and will be 
deducted by the Crown from any grants due to the 
county. Further, there is to be no statute of limita- 
tions, and ‘‘ practically an unlimited period ’’ is to be 
allowed for making claims to compensation. Such is 
the Bill which the Attorney-General has ‘‘ put up to”’ 
the Chief Secretary, who may, however, reject it. Sir 
Edward Carson also called attention to the failure of 
the Government to pass an Education Bill to improve 
the salaries and pensions of Irish teachers. Irish 
school teachers are starving, and are coming over to 
this country where the salaries and pensions of teachers 
have been largely increased. Well might Sir Edward 
Carson say that ‘‘ this Education Bill is a thousand 
times more important than the Home Rule Bill.’’ If 
we want to counteract the priests and Sinn Feiners, the 
teachers must be adequately paid and pensioned. 


The Speaker must surely have been suffering from 
an attack of suppressed gout when he tried to stop Sir 
Donald Maclean and Sir Halford Mackinder from dis- 
cussing the conduct of the Polish Government in the 
adjournment debate. Poland is a member of the 
League of Nations; Poland is waging war, rightly or 
wrongly, upon Soviet Russia: why should the House 
of Commons not criticise the conduct of the Polish 
Government? If it be sound doctrine that the House 
of Commons must not criticise the conduct of a foreign 
Government, how is any debate on foreign policy pos- 
sible in the House of Commons or Lords? We thought 
we had arrived at ‘‘ open diplomacy ’’: and it is cer- 
tain that if the Houses of Parliament had discussed our 
foreign policy, openly and fearlessly, between 1906 and 
1914, England would not have been caught napping, 
though we don’t say the war would not have occurred. 
But whenever any member tried to raise a debate on 
foreign policy he was waved down by Sir Edward Grey, 
just as Mr. Lowther tried to wave down Sir Donald 
Maclean. 
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Here are some of the astonishing dicta that fell from 
the Speaker’s lips. ‘‘*We have no control over the 
Polish Government. The right hon. gentleman should 
make his speech to the Polish Diet, where he would be 
free to indict the Polish Government. Surely the 
Polish Government are masters in their own house, 
and it is for them to take such steps as they please.’’ 
This is really flippant to the verge of impertinence, for 
the British Government has supplied Poland with arms 
and munitions, and surely we are entitled to criti- 
cise the use that the Polish Government makes of them ! 
Besides, as Lord Robert Cecil pointed out, the cardinal 
doctrine of the League of Nations is that its members 
are not masters in their own house, but must obey the 
decision of the majority. The Speaker was fairly 
cornered by Lord Robert Cecil and Sir Donald Maclean; 
but he persisted in floundering deeper into absurdity. 


The Speaker then proceeded: ‘‘ Leave Poland aside 
for one moment. Supposing hon. members follow the 
example of the right hon. gentleman and begin to criti- 
cise the United States of America, which does not, for 
the moment, happen to be a member of the League of 
Nations, but which may well be some day. Is that 
likely to lead to any beneficial result?’’ The Speaker 
quakes in his buckled shoes at the bare idea of the 
House of: Commons criticising the United States; to 
use his own words it ‘‘ appals’’ him. Why? Does 
the American Congress ever hesitate to criticise in the 
most offensive manner the conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment? Only the other day the American Senate 
and the House of Representatives passed resolutions in 
favour of granting independence to Ireland. And to- 
day we read that Secretary of State Colby has in- 
formed the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives that there is no reason why it should 
not pass a resolution recognising ‘‘ The Irish Repub- 
lic,’’ as doubtless it will do. Between England and 
America, is it always to be a case of ‘‘ Tu pulsas; ego 
vapulo tantum ? 


A third time the Speaker interrupted Sir Halford 
Mackinder, who has just returned from a confidential 
mission to Poland and South Russia, in the course of 
an instructive and informative speech on the future of 
those countries, a speech which has not attracted suffi- 
cient attention, and which everybody who can should 
read in Hansard. Sir Halford Mackinder reminded 
the public (what every educated man knows) that 85 
to 90 per cent. of the Russian nation cannot read or 
write, and that consequently it is quite unfit for self- 
government or representative institutions. The Rus- 
sians are in a purely passive state of ruin and anarchy, 
which must in time be succeeded by some form of 
despotism, either that of Lenin and Trotsky, or of the 
generals of the old régime, now serving with the Bol- 
sheviks, or possibly of some aristocratic family like the 
Dolgoroukis or the Romanoffs, though Sir Halford 
.Mackinder did not suggest the last. 


That anything like democracy is going to evolve 
out of the present anarchical Russia, the Poles, who 
know Russia, do not believe. They look to some 
form of Tsardom, a Jacobin or Bolshevik Tsardom, 
but a centralised military government, which, either 
under the generals or under Lenin, will be out to re- 
conquer the old Russia, i.e., recover the Baltic pro- 
vinces and Russian or Eastern Poland. That is a very 
serious prospect for the Baltic provinces, for Poland, 
and for the Western Powers, whose policy has been a 
decentralised Russia hemmed in by a belt of autonom- 
ous republics. It is to settle its frontier once for all 
with the Bolsheviks that Poland has now an army of 
some 500,000 men in the field. What is the policy of 
the Entente? Are France and England going to back 
Poland and the Baltic provinces in establishing their 
independence? Or are we going, more nostro, to 
allow things to drift, until a centralised military power 
is established in Russia, which will reconquer Esthonia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Eastetn Poland? Of course, 
England and France, being democracies, have no clear 


policy. 
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The democracy (which being interpreted means mass 
meetings of trade unionists, and manual workers), 
when told facts about Soviet Russia, that spoil the 
picture of a working-class Utopia, refuse to believe 
them. No matter how amply documented the facts 
may be, or how respectable the eye-witnesses may be, 
the statements are met with shouts of ‘‘So you sye,”’ 
or ‘‘ That’s a lie,’’ or ‘‘ You’re paid by the capitalists.”’ 
We wonder whether the democracy will believe the 
Rev. Frank North, who has been for ten years British 
chaplain at the Church of England in Moscow. Asked 
whether Bolshevism would ever be crushed from the 
inside, Mr. North answered, ‘‘ The change will take 
place when there will remain nothing more to steal, in 
order to provide food for the Red Army.”’.... By 
trading with the Bolshevists we should only be pro- 
longing Russia’s agony. ... And why must Bol- 
shevism die? Because it destroys, annihilates, without 
creating. The Bolshevists have made no effort to 
create. This in itself proves them to be charlatans, 
and in most cases men who are living for the moment, 
who know that the day must dawn when there will be 
nobody or no single thing left in Russia to exploit. 
. They do not know the meaning of truth. 
They pretend to trade, and instead carry on propa- 
ganda.”’ 


It is perhaps superfluous to relate that Mr. and Mrs. 
North were robbed of all their money and valuables on 
the way from Moscow to the frontier by the 7th 
Army officers. Besides murdering the Tsar, his wife, 
and his son and daughters, the Soviet have butchered 
seventeen bishops of the Russian Church, and innu- 
merable pastors. The gravest doubts are thrown by 
Mr. North on the good faith of Messrs. Lansbury, 
Goode, and Malone as witnesses of the truth. Lieut- 
Colonel Malone, M.P., by the way, is one of the prize 
products of Pelmanism. We hope that the Pelman 
Institute won’t present us with any more specimens of 
this brand of Colonel. There appear to be 13 British 
prisoners still in Moscow; and the wives of several 
Bolshevists are living comfortably in England. Ought 
not the Bolshevist wives to be held as hostages for the 
lives and good treatment of our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen? The only language the Bolshevists under- 
stand is an eye for an eye—ife for life. 


That the situation in the Punjab in April, 1919, was 
sufficiently dangerous to warrant the proclamation of 
-martial law all are agreed. Whether the murders and 
outrages perpetrated by Indians on Europeans were a 
local rebellion or the beginning of a general mutiny is 
one of those points on which agreement is impossible. 
European men and women had been killed; an English 
lady had been assaulted and left for dead in the street; 
banks had been looted. Brigadier-General Dyer, sum- 
moned to Amritsar with a handful of troops, found him- 
self confronted by an enormous crowd of natives, esti- 
mated variously to be 6,000 and 10,000, screaming with 
racial and religious hatred. General Dyer ordered his 
troops to fire, and about 379 Indians were killed, and 
three times that number wounded. General Dyer sub- 
sequently ordered some of the ring-leaders to ‘‘ crawl ”’ 
through the street of their outrages. For his courage, 
promptitude, and knowledge of the native character, 
General Dyer has been censured by the Commission, 
and retired by the Government. On which the fol- 
lowing question occurs to us: What British officer in 
the future will dare to defend the British Raj in India? 
We will recur to the subject next week. 


Krassin, ex-manager of a German company in Russia 
and one of the signatories of the Brest-Litovski Treaty, 
has arrived in London, and will be received at the 
office of the War Cabinet in Whitehall Gardens. Krassin 
and his masters, the regicide Soviet, want locomotives 
and agricultural machinery from England. He will 
get them, and he will promise to pay for them. But 
when he has got them, he wilt laugh at the British 
bourgeois fools, for he is the delegate of a Government 
of murderers, thieves, and liars. We doubt if the 
British Government ever before stooped so low as td 
negotiate with the scum of the earth for a few million 
bushels of wheat. 
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DISILLUSION. 


R. BONAR LAW said bluntly, and considering 
the passion of Lord Robert Cecil, a little brutally, 
that the League of Nations was ‘‘ no use’’ as an instru- 
ment for executing the Treaty of Versailles. Lord 
Robert, on the other hand, declared, a trifle theatri- 
cally, that the League of Nations was the only thing 
for which he cared and for which he lived; and that if 
he thought the Government were not in earnest about 
it, he would sever all connection with them. Who 
else is there, besides Lord Robert, that believes in the 
League of Nations? Possibly President Wilson. We 
think it quite likely that Mr. Wilson sincerely believes 
in the League of Nations, because he has passed a 
great deal of his life as a professor at an American 
University, and is amazingly provincial in his political 
ideas. But Mr. Wilson is sick, physically and politi- 
cally, and ‘‘ authority forgets a dying king.’’ Mr. 
Wilson is what Count Bernstorff calls ‘‘ egocentric.’’ 
Fury at the Germans’ refusal of his mediation drove 
him, according to the late Ambassador at Washington, 
into the war. Anger at the thought of his defeat by 
Messrs. Clemenceau and Lloyd George seems to be 
goading him into strange anti-British policies to-day. 
He still renders lip service to the League of Nations, 
when appealed to: but whether he still cherishes any 
illusions about its reality, we don’t know, and don’t 
much care, for he has disappeared from amongst the 
rulers of the world. Mr. Wilson had his chance in 
1916, when he offered to mediate, and again in 1918, 
when he appeared in Paris, and as he missed them, let 
us dismiss him. But for Lord Robert Cecil we are 
genuinely sorry, because sincerity, enthusiasm, and 
transcendentalism, are three very rare things in politics. 
Lord Robert is the spirit of idealism beating its wings 
in vain against the bars of fate and circumstances. 
Can there be any doubt of the ugly, prosaic, truth 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s words? The League of Nations 
is ‘“‘ no use’’ at present, whatever it may be ten, 
twenty, or fifty years hence. How should it be of any 
use? Men are still at hard knocks with one another : 
what have they to do with a strange, monk-like figure 
talking passionately about Christianity? Of the world 
east of Berlin, now seething in a cauldron of racial 
hatred and national rivalry, very many sections are 
Moslem in faith, and would spit at Lord Robert Cecil 
if they saw him: others are Jews, and would laugh at 
him. What have the Pomaks, and the Calmucks, and 
the Azerbaijan republic, and the new Arab kingdom in 
Palestine, to say to Lord Robert’s Christianity? Of 
the Christians many regard their churches and their 
priests as instruments of absolution for the crime of 
killing their neighbours. If the Council of the League 
of Nations had conceived any definite policy with re- 
gard to the political problems of Eastern Europe, which 
Lord Robert Cecil could proffer to the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Allies, there might be something respectable 
about his otherwise absurd claim to the position of 
Arbitrator-General. But has the Council of the 
League of Nations an Eastern policy, any more than 
the Council of the Allies? The Council of the Allies 
has at least armies and fleets at its command: the 
Council of the League has neither physical nor intellec- 
tual force behind it. The case of Poland is a test one 
for the League. The Poles know their Russians, hav- 
ing lived under them for centuries. The Poles are not 
idealists, as is too often imagined, but realists schooled 
in adversity. They know that the idea of a -demo- 
cratic, decentralised, Russia is the dream of Western 
pedants or anarchists. What the Poles see coming 
is a despotism, whether of Lenin and Trotsky, or of 
the generals, or of some Bonaparte not yet discovered. 
That autocracy, founded on brute force, will seek to 
recover the Baltic provinces and Russian Poland, an 
object in which it will probably be assisted by Germany 
and the new Austria. “Therefore the Poles, wishing to 
get in the first blow, are fighting the Bolshevists about 
their frontier, and are trying to secure the Ukrainians 
to help them. Here is precisely a case for the counsel 
and intervention of the League of Nations. What 


have Lord Robert Cecil and the Council of the League 
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to say to the Poles and the Bolshevists? Apparently 
nothing. What can they do to stop the fighting? 
Obviously nothing. 

Therefore was Mr. Bonar Law right, if somewhat 
rough, in telling Lord Robert Cecil that the League 
was ‘‘no use’”’ just now. Will the League of Nations 
ever be of use in stopping war? Even at the risk of 
driving Lord Robert Cecil out of the Coalition, we 
must give our opinion that it will not. A hundred 
years ago the emperors of Austria and Russia and the 
King of Prussia talked more loudly and unctuously 
about Christianity than Lord Robert Cecil, and 
thought quite as sincerely as he that the war had ended 
war. We know what the Holy Alliance came to. As 
long as money and women exist men will fight for 
them. If you draw a line longitudinally, just east of 
Berlin, it will be found that on crossing that line you 
pass into a world different from the world of the 
western democracies of France, Britain, and America. 
That world (except for the oasis of Vienna) is a hun- 
dred years behind the western world in political and 
moral development. In that world for the next ten, 
or fifty, or it may be a hundred years, there will be 
wars, not to be settled by the sermons of the League 
of Nations. How long will it take, we don’t say Sir 
Eric Drummond, but Lord Robert Cecil, to perceive 
this unwelcome truth? Or does he already perceive 
it in the sincerity of his lonely hours? 


NEW YORK POETRY, 


“Tr lyre’s voice is lovely everywhere,’’ wrote 
Matthew Arnold, and this happy maxim en- 
courages us to view with complacency the first of a New 
York series, ‘ At the Sign of the Lyre.’ Mr. Samuel 
Roth under this inspiring heading will publish, we 
read, editions limited to 250 copies, after which the 
type will be distributed. But for that solemn fact, the 
masters of studied incoherence and sordid sentimen- 
talism in this country might tremble over the competi- 
tion of Mr. Reznikoff* and his brothers in Apollo, who, 
we suppose, will be ‘‘ lyrical ’’ or delirious in a similar 
style. We say ‘‘ might tremble,’’ for we confess that 
we have not altogether grasped the thrill of the ultra- 
modern bard. At least, that is the case of those of us 
who have been brought up on intelligible masters who 
understood punctuation, or got their publishers to 
supply it, and gave us grammar and images almost 
accessible to the vulgar eye. That ‘‘ easy access to the 
hearer’s grace ’’—to quote Arnold again—is no longer 
the mode. 

Most people can be above the general intelligence, 
if they think fit. Great men give the world the task 
of understanding them, of course; but they should not 
make it more difficult than it need be, unless they are 
determined, as select souls, to flout the common man, 
because he has no use for them. The revolt against out- 
worn conceptions-of beauty and order appears to have- 
reached a point at which ugliness and incoherence are 
valued for their own sake. The distortions demanded 
by the new ‘‘ values ’’ may require a slight effort; but 
in general it appears to us that one of the recommenda- 
tions of the newest ‘‘ free verse’’ is that ascribed by 
Goldsmith to the Sentimental Comedy. It is likely to 
go on for some time, because it is the easiest to write. 
As Dryden says, 

‘‘Hard features every bungler can command: 

To draw true beauty shows a master’s hand.”’ 


‘* Don’t it state the facts, and don’t it rhyme in 
places? ’’ asked the indignant and would-be contributor 
of verse in the Far West. Nowadays both claims are 
out of date. Mr. Reznikoff indulges in a few rhymes 
here and there, but his special efforts are glimpses of 
life in vers libre. In none of them, when we under- 
stand them, do we find the thrill some of the poor old 
Victorians used to give us. Here, for instance, is 
‘ The Idiot’ :— ; 


*Poems. By Charles Reznikoff S. Roth, New York Poetry 
Book Shop. 
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“‘ With green stagnant eyes, 
Arms and legs 
Loose ends of string in a wind, 


Keep smiling at your father.”’ 


After ‘ Epidemic,’ a poem which consists of a single 
line. we come on ‘ Vaudeville’ :— 


‘* T leave the theatre, 
Keeping step, keeping step to the music. 
It sticks to my feet, 
Stepped into dung. 


Night falls, 
In still flakes.’’ 


Wet garbage, ciumbs of filth, a ‘‘ scrubwoman ”’ 
holding ‘‘the smell of the wet black rags that she cleans 
with about her ’’—these are stage properties now usual 
in the newest poetry, and, after all, they do not beat 
the louse that came out of a lady’s body in an English 
improvement on ‘King Lear.’ The feminine element 
is strong, of course, in these verses, and romance, 
which in Mr. Kipling’s day ‘‘ brought up the 9.15,” 
now appears to have extended its boundaries, bringing 
up all sorts of things. 


What does the reader make of this picture? 
‘“ Her work was to count linings, 
Or was it seconds in dozens? ”’ 


Neither alternative strikes us as particularly thrilling, or 
pathetic, but we lack details as to the sort of lining 
used. 
The quatrain, 
‘**T look at her through spectacles 

And remember women 

Whom [| saw for awhile 

Walking on and away,”’ 


appears to be an enlargement of the French ‘‘ Bonjour 
lunettes, adieu fillettes ! ’’ which a Victorian once trans- 
lated, 
‘*' When you come to glasses, 
You may leave the lasses! ”’ 


But in the next poem Mr. Reznikoff recovers himself 
with a proud boast :— 


“*T have watched trees and the moon’s rim and walked 


on, 
She would be beauty to go wherever I go.”’ 


Whether ‘‘ she ”’ is the moon, dedicated to lovers and 
lunatics, and prepared to follow their errant courses, 
or another female we do not know. But in any case 
the author seems for the moment in luck, not like the 
eighteenth century insect, 

‘* Thy joys no glittering female meets,”’ 


’ who was not doing 


or the gentleman in ‘ Four of Us 

well :— 

‘*No longer the calm look with which she had greeted 
him 

When he was chief clerk at the silk store in the 

Russian town, 
The town he carried about like picture postal-cards in 
a vest pocket, 

Edges and colours fast being frayed away.’’ 

The reader will notice the enlargement of the poetic 
vocabulary, which now for the first time includes 
tailors’ English. A Georgian critic of some eminence 
has declared that poetry is the result of a spiritual exal- 
tation which rouses readers out of their lethargic state, 
and ultimately produces good moral results. If this is 
so, we wonder what good, moral or unmoral, can come 
out of this little bit :— 

‘*T walked in a street with head high 

When a thug began beating a passer-by. 

I gave no help with blow or cry 

But hurried on glad it wasn’t I.”’ 
This kind of ignoble selfishness most people keep to 
themselves. We should not care to see that section of 
our populace which, upsetting women and children, 
rushed screaming to safety during the air raids, writing 
verse about their exploits. We see nothing original in 
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Mr. Reznikoff’s ideas, which remind us afar off of 
Whitman. Only a detached snigger here and there is 
essentially modern. But that we have noted before, 
and do not wish to see often. A writer who deals in 
such stuff as we find here might well cry with King 
Lear, ‘‘ Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
to sweeten my imagination.’’ As for technique, it was 
said of much better poems than these that, they failed, 
not because they were prose, but because they were 
such bad prose. A little poem has occurred to us :— 


A man writes in the air: 

He thinks it is poetry. 

It isn’t. 

Keep smiling at your publisher. 
Sack the lot. 


Isn’t that fine? No; it has too much sense about it, 
and we have forgotten to introduce a mangled kitten, 
or any of the odorous savours which go with the free- 
dom of the newest verse. We will try again, when we 
have sat on a dust-heap for a while, or, say, taken a 
header off the L.C.C. electric works into the Thames 
at Greenwich. 


ADMIRAL VERNON. (1684—1757). 


T is not often that a distinguished sailor develops 

into a first-class scholar, an unruly Member 
of Parliament, an economist, and the eponymous 
hero of many tavern signs; all these and more, was 
Admiral Vernon, whose career is bound up in a popular 
memory with two things, grog, and the capture of Porto 
Bello. The son of William the Third’s Secretary of 
State, Edward Vernon left Westminster School in 
1700, to enter the Navy as a Volunteer per Order, as 
the phrase went, or King’s Letter-boy, in Admiral Sir 
George Rooke’s flagship the Shrewsbury, and after 
some service was promoted Lieutenant of the Lennox. 
Fighting was as plentiful as blackberries in the days of 
Queen Anne, and Vernon got to know the European 
seas from Lisbon to Smyrna in the course of convoy 
duty before he was appointed to the flagship of Sir 
Cloudes'ey Shovel. He actually returned with him 
though in a different vessel, during the storm of 1707, 
when the Admiral’s flagship was lost and the Admiral 
drowned off the Scilly Islands. Vernon was then ap- 
pointed to the West Indian Station under Wager and 
Littleton, and helped the latter in a fight against the 
Spanish fleet off Cartagena, returning with him to Eng- 
land in 1712. He spent the next few years partly on 
half-pay, partly on service in the Baltic, and in 1722 
took his seat in Parliament as Member for Penryn; a few 
years later he again saw service in the Baltic and off 
Gibraltar. Feeling was running high between Eng- 
land and Spain. English merchant ships were harassed 
by the Spanish Guarda-costas (a sort of glorified 
revenue-cutter) and their crews, and great personal 
cruelties were inflicted. The English merchants on 
the other hand were not above suspicion as regards 
smuggling and cutting unlawful logwood in the Bay of 
Campeachey, and if they complained of the Spanish 
Government, the Spanish Government, not without 
justice, complained of them. Public feeling came to a 
head with the loss of Jenkins’s ear, which, as recently 
published records prove, was undoubtedly cut off by a 
Spanish Commander. The man who ‘‘ commended 
his soul to God and his cause to his country,” 
stood at the Bar of the House of Commons to 
tell his tale. ‘‘ We have no need of allies to enable. 
us to command justice,” said Pulteney, ‘‘ the story of 
Jenkins will raise volunteers.’’ And it certainly did. 
Walpole strove in vain for peace. England went mad 
for joy when war with Spain was declared, and Wal- 
pole was compelled to bow to popular clamour. ** They 
are ringing the bells now,’ he declared, ‘‘ they will 
soon be wringing their hands ’’; but of all these clam- 
ouring for war none was so violent as the Member for 
Penryn. He ranted about the weakness of the Spanish 
Colonies; he declared that Porto Bello, where the 
Guarda-costas were fitted out, was an unceasing danger 
to English commerce; he vowed that he would take the 
place himself with six ships if only he were sent. His 
old commander, Wager, being First Lord, and know- 
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ing from experience his fitness for such an expedition, 
Vernon was given the command of an expedition to 
the West Indies; so he went off on a quasi-licensed 
privateering cruise, ‘‘to destroy the Spanish settlement 
in the West Indies, and to distress their shipping by 
every method whatever.’’ He was given eight ships, 
three of which were, however, detached for service off the 
coast of Portugal, so that he arrived at Jamaica one 
ship short. There, by chance, another ship joined 
him, and with the famous six ships he sailed to Porto 
Bello, navigated the difficult entrance to the harbour, 
made his way under fire from the forts, and landed 
under the very walls of the castle, its garrisons either 
surrendering or running away. Next day the town 
followed suit; all the ships in the harbour were cap- 
tured, and the forts blown up. England went mad 
with joy. No victory was ever more popular, for few 
have to so great an extent restored the national self- 
respect; the sore Hosier’s failure had left open was 
healed at last. That unhappy Admiral had been sent 
out to blockade Porto Bello in 1726, to prevent the 
Spanish treasure ships from sailing for Europe; fever 
broke out among his crews, and over four thousand 
men perished. Hosier himself fell a victim to what was 
popularly believed to be the Government’s desire to 
keep him on blockade duty in order to prevent a too 
conspicuous success, and Vernon’s triumph was hailed 
by the whole nation as wiping out a previous failure, 
and by the Opposition, in particular, as a means of 
damaging Walpole, who had steadily set his face 
against the Spanish War. Glover’s ballad, ‘ Admiral 
Hosier’s Ghost,’ was written to enforce this perverted 
view of the incident, and the address of the lost Ad- 
miral to his triumphant successor was reprinted as a 
broadside. 


‘“* I, by twenty sail attended, 

Did this Spanish town affright, 

Nothing then its wealth defended, 
But my orders not to fight. 

Oh! that in this rolling ocean 
I had cast them with disdain, 

And obeyed my heart’s warm motion, 
To have quelled the pride of Spain. 


Thus like thee proud Spain dismaying, 
And her galleons leading home, 
Though condemned for disobeying, 
I had met a traitor’s doom; 
To have fall’n, my country crying, 
He has played an English part, 
Had been better far than dying, 
Of a grieved and broken heart. 


Sent in this foul clime to languish, 
Think what thousands fell in vain, 

Wasted with disease and anguish, 

- Not in glorious battle slain.”’ 


Where Hosier had failed, Vernon had _ succeeded. 
The King, the City, the Houses of Parliament paid him 
every compliment; thousands of medals bearing his 
head and the famous six ships were struck; and the 
Admiral Vernon was the sign of the moment on many a 
patriotic inn. Every sort of publication, from the half- 
penny ballad to the pretentious ‘ New History of 
Jamaica to the Taking of Porto Bello by Admiral Ver- 
non,’ found a ready sale and Walpole’s popularity suf- 
fered. Meanwhile, Vernon was still harassing the 
Spanish Colonies, but more important than anything 
else he ever did was an order issued on August 21st, 
1740, forbidding raw spirits to be served out to ships’ 
companies. Vernon knew the effects of that fiery 
ration in that deadly climate and he ordered the daily 
allowance to be served out mixed, in the proportion of 
one half-pint of rum to a quart of water, twice a day. 
His men grumbled, but fewer died of fever; 
the mixture was tried on other ships; it is now 
historic, and it is named after Vernon. ‘‘ Old 


Grog ’’—his nickname derived from his grogram cloak 
—was none too popular at first, for the privilege of get- 
ting dead drunk was not to be given up lightly. 
Vernon, 


Unfortunately for who had decided on 
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an expedition against Cartagena, he was now rein- 
forced by twenty-five ships of the line and nine 
thousand soldiers under the command of Brigadier- 
General Wentworth, a conceited fellow of no naval ex- 
perience, who hampered his colleague in every way. He 
would not land his stores; he would not strike in time; 
he would not follow up a success when he did at last 
succeed in landing his troops. It was the story of 
Hosier over again. The wet season saw the men suc- 
cumb by scores; of the six thousand who had been 
landed, more than half were either dead or dying; and 
a few months after they had started, those who were 
left were re-embarked for Jamaica, whence many of the 
ships were sent home. Vernon next planned an attack 
on Cuba, the loss of which he had two years earlier 
described as the heaviest that Spain could suffer. He 
started, but again the egregious Wentworth blocked the 
way. He refused toadvance; dissensions among the com- 
manders and sickness among the troops began again. 
Wentworth went back to Port Royal, reporting that 
there were not forces enough for the attack on Panama 
which Vernon was now urging. The result was a violent 
quarrel, and Vernon sailed for England at the end of 
1742, only to find that he had been elected a member 
for both Penryn and Ipswich. He took the latter seat, 
and became known as an independent and quarrelsome 
man, though his services were recognised by an ap- 
pointment as Admiral of the White, and he was en- 
trusted by the Government with the preparations for 
naval work against France in the ’45, which prepara- 
tions, though they proved abortive, were made with 
much skill. He resigned, however, because he con- 
sidered himself ill-used by the Admiralty, and his pam- 
phlets on naval matters ended in his name being struck 
out of the list of Flag Officers. He retained his seat in 
the House, and made himself a nuisance on all service 
questions. Horace Walpole records an ‘* outrageous 
speech,’’ and a threat from the Speaker of ‘‘ the Sen- 
tence of the House if he did not mend his manners.”’ 
As “a silly, noisy Admiral,’’ he appears in a note in 
Walpole’s Journal of the Reign of George II., which 
states that to gratify his own spite against the Ad- 
miralty, Vernon published his instructions and thereby 
betrayed our plans to the French. This is a hard say- 
ing, but Vernon had gone against Sir Robert, in the 
War of Jenkins’s Ear, and where his filial duty is con- 
cerned, Horace’s evidence is perhaps not wholly trust- 
worthy. There is truth in his statement that Vernon 
‘‘raised great wealth by the war, and by his economy,”’ 
the last virtue of the typical sailor; and his appoint- 
ment as a director of the new Herring Fisheries led to 
an epigram which others besides Horace Walpole, es- 
pecially those who, like Smollett, had had a taste of 
the Admiral’s tongue, must have appreciated :— 


‘* Long in thé Senate had brave Vernon railed, 
And all mankind with bitter tongue assailed; 
Sick of his noise, we wearied heav’n with prayer, 
In his own element to place the Tar; 
The Gods at length have yielded to our wish, 
And bade him rule o’er Billingsgate and fish.”’ 


CAMILLE PISSARRO. 


HE effects of impressionism have been incalculable, 

and a memorial exhibition of the work of Camille 
Pissarro is a reminder of the debt which modern paint- 
ing, again in revolt, still owes to that earlier revolu- 
tion. The small group of singularly gifted men who 
were the original impressionists adhered devotedly to 
naturalism, and pushed their researches farther than 
Constable, or Turner, or Courbet had done. Their 
observations of light and colour have enlarged the 
horizon of every succeeding painter who has any vision 
at all. Gauguin and Maurice Denis, who rebelled 
against them, benefited by their work: Van Gogh was 
a complex phase of their movement : Cézanne was an- 
other beneficiary, through his early contact with Pis- 
sarro. ‘‘ Tout ce qui existe est beau, et tout est a 
peindre,’’ said Monet, and the impressionists laboured 
to free themselves from all but purely visual impres- 
sions, resigning themselves almost passively to their 
emotions in the presence of nature. They threw aside 
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tradition, and, together with Manet, Degas and Renoir, 
they cleared away a heavy encumbrance of literary and 
academic superstition. The immediate followers of 
Monet were inclined to neglect some essential qualities 
of form and design, but they were all true artists, and 
human, and could not entirely escape certain tenden- 
cies. Monet is guilty of fine design, and Sisley has a 
lyrical note which was probably despised by the exact- 
ing scientific rearguard of neo-impressionists who pre- 
ceded what we know as the modern movement. And 
Pissarro, as we see him at the Leicester Galleries, is no 
pedantic follower of a formula, but a sensitive and 
variable personality who bids fair to become a classic 
in his turn, so closely does he seem connected, in the 
perspective of the few years which have elapsed since 
his death, with the great tradition of 19th century 
painting in France. Cézanne’s judgment on the arch- 
impressionist : ‘‘ Monet, ce n’est qu’un oeil ’’—even as 
qualified by Cézanne (‘‘ Mais, bon Dieu, quel oeil!’’), 
can hardly be applied to Pissarro. He is not so robust 
as Monet, but he has a nervous strength and independ- 
ence, and a delicate vision which easily avoids mono- 
tony and commonplace. Like Monet, he denied the in- 
fluence of the Old Masters, yet tradition asserts itself 
in him as it does in Millet, with the added advantage 
of those novelties of composition which were cultivated 
by Degas. One or two of Pissarro’s drawings which 
are now exhibited, ‘ ke Pére Rigouin,’ for instance, 
might be by Millet, so far as the manner is concerned; 
but a comparison shows the difference between the two 
artists. These peasants have not the allures bibliques 
with which Millet invested his figures. They are seen 
simply and frankly, from the standpoint of a sympathe- 
tic bourgeois whose intimacy with the tiller of the soil 
is pleasant and informal; romantic sometimes, as 
Millet was, but again with a distinction. This is 
idyllic, as opposed to tragic, romanticism. Millet has 
sterner stuff in him, and a depth of feeling which is ex- 
pressed with dramatic force. His workers take on a 
grandeur of form which Pissarro does not compass. 
Even where Millet has a more placid outlook, as in one 
or two pictures of girls bathing, it cannot be denied, if 
we compare them with similar subjects by Pissarro, 
that the classic Millet has the greater weight, though 
current opinion may place him at a disadvantage. M. 
Jacques Blanche, in his ‘ Propos de peintre,’ has lately 
felt an obligation to defend this artist, whose reputa- 
tion is suffering from the reaction which excessive 
popularization is sure to cause. Fashion naturally 
turns aside from a painter whose work is vulgarised in 
oleographs, picture-postcards, and poses plastiques. 
When a bustle was worn by one’s washerwoman, no in- 
herent esthetic value could save that ornament from 
the disfavour of the menial’s superiors. Fashion, too, 
in the case of Millet, is supported by serious criticism, 
which objects to his ‘‘ sentimentality,’’ the quality of 
his paint, and his illustrator’s instinct. So more than 
justice may be done, in the comparison, to Pissarro’s 
naiveté and freshness, and to the awkward grace of his 
nudes. Charm, in these, is added to the merits of im- 
pressionism. Nevertheless, it is obvious that Pissarro 
has avoided the blind alley of his leader’s doctrine, and 
has strengthened himself here and elsewhere with pre- 
cisely those elements of tradition which he set out to 
ignore. In other groups he rounds his peasants’ forms 
into well-balanced masses tili the picture is a single 
whole. He is preoccupied with form, selection and ar- 
rangement, and declares himself, in his choice of classic 
terms, a lesser brother of the same order as Millet. 
Pissarro’s landscapes, like everything he did, show 
an extreme sensibility, especially to light and colour. 
The direct notation of impressionism necessitated num- 
erous hasty pochades, and in this kind of improvisation 
he is not always an adept, nor does he always raise his 
subject above banality; but as a rule, he is able to find 
new rhythms and harmonies in the most hackneyed 
theme. He paints the Pont Neuf, or a duck-pond, 
without caring whether other artists have already ex- 
hausted the obvious aspects, and returns again to the 
same objective, finding fresh interest in every changing 
' condition. He prefers a scheme of luminous cool 
greys, with a subtle balance of warmer tones: only 
seldom is there an approach to the heated colour of 
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Renoir’s later period. The equilibrium of his colour is 
characteristic of his whole artistic personality, and we 
can do justice now to his simple dignity and steady 
honesty of purpose, which, fifty years ago, incurred 
contempt and ridicule. 


TEMPERAMENT WITHOUT BRAINS. 


I N their search for ideal beauty, musical composers 
rarely stop to reflect that their work will be used by 
a hundred and one artists for the exploitation of their 
own personalities. If they did, perhaps they would 
never write any more. Unless a man is something of 
a musician himself, he is not likely to hear a Beethoven 
Sonata as it was written; before it reaches his ears it 
must pass through the personality of a skilled pianist, 
and during the process of its passage it almost inevit- 
ably happens that the music becomes distorted into 
something else—something, perhaps, ‘‘ rich and 
strange,’’ but, more often, something weak, pallid anJ 
insignificant. Music is like the drama: it does not live 
except in interpretation. 

For at least half-a-century it has no longer been the 
fashion for our greatest artists to endeavour to inter- 
pret music as closely as possible in the spirit of its 
composer. To them that manner of regarding art is 
dull, and it is certain that in these days it would be still 
duller to the public. The interpretative artist, indeed, 
is ravaged by egotism: his aim is not to interpret 
Beethoven or any other composer, but to express him- 
self. Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin and the rest are 
merely a means by which he exposes his soul to the 
public—that soul of which he is so conscious and so in- 
ordinately proud. He loses nothing by this and gains 
everything, for the public is much more interested in 
the artist than in the composer whom he interprets. It 
is more than interest : it is a passionate curiosity. Some 
men and women collect personalities just as others 
collect postage-stamps. The more masterful a pianist 
is, the more will he be sought after by those who ache 
to be conquered; the more outré, the more will he be 
pursued by the curious. M. Pachmann’s peculiarly 
hot-house personality crams with his followers every 
hall in which he plays; Mr. Lamond’s rugged mind 
draws the public in its thousands; and, in pre-war days, 
the half burnt-out volcano-like Nikisch, with his sudden 
ecstacies, seduced each town he visited. For this is 
an age of hero-worship, a new century in which just- 


‘created gods pour out heady wine. 


But Mr. Jascha Heifetz, the youthful violinist who 
has just come to us fresh from his many triumphs in 
America, is an artist of an unusual kind. There is 
nothing obtrusive in his personality; he has no tricks 
of manner, no violent singularities. On the contrary, he 
is modest, reserved and self-contained. His style is 
pure, his interpretations are marred by nothing save 
youthful exuberance, his manners perfect. _In_ short, 
he is precisely the kind of artist to whom one would ex- 
pect the public—which, after all, is not very discrimin- 
ating in these matters—to be a little less than kind. But 
precisely the opposite is actually the case : the public is 
too kind. The other day a crowded Queen’s Hall 
cheered him to the echo; he was recalled as frequently 
as a favourite prima donna; and even so painfully 
familiar a work as Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
stirred the audience to embarrassing applause. For 
this almost indecent display of enthusiasm there was 
no artistic warrant either in the personality of Heifetz 
himself, or in his playing. For he is not one of the 
world’s great violinists. 

The truth is, Mr. Heifetz has been most expertly ad- 
vertised. Gramophone records of his playing sent to 
England from America preceded him by six months. 
Sir Edward Elgar and Mr. Edward German were 
among those who heard them, and, misled by the purity 
of his tone, and the perfection of his technique, they 
gave him just the kind of praise that whets the curiosity 
and excites the imagination. This new violinist was 
sure of at least one large audience. He has had two, 
and we have no doubt that he will have a third and 
many more, for a name that is once safely lodged in the 
mind of the public sticks there and acts with hypnotic 


power. 
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But he can do just one or two things that no other 
violinist can do, though we doubt if most of his ad- 
mirers are aware of the fact. His playing of the most 
technically difficult music is done with a grace and an 
ease that leave the mind wondering if there is any 
limit to the swiftness and dexterity of the human 
hand; his tone, though by no means full or remarkably 
resonant, is round and golden, and, even in the quickest 
passages, it never loses one iota of its purity. Tech- 
nically, he exceeds perhaps all players. He gave two 
of Paganini’s Caprices in a manner that, we can weil 
believe, was never surpassed by Paganini himself. And 
though he took the last movement of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto at a break-neck and quite unwarranted speed, 
the music was fountain-like—limpid, beautiful, and per- 
fect. And his agile, sympathetic fingers squeezed the 
last ounce of sentimentality from Auer’s arrangement of 
an Andante Cantabile of Tschaikowsky. 

On the surface he is, even in these days of superb 
finger gymnastics, wonderful. But the wonder ‘s 
scarcely skin-deep. Only one piece in his programme 
—Bach’s Chaconne—tested his intellectual powers: 
they did not survive the test. He played the notes, 
but we did not hear the music; the sound that reached 
us had no soul. He climbed the almost inaccessible 
heights with ease, but, when there, could see nothing. 
Tartini, Mendelssohn, Paganini and Wieniawski hide 
no secrets from him, but then their secrets are known 
to all the world; the deeply functioning mind of Bach 
contains a world of meaning of the very existence of 
which Mr. Heifetz appears to be ignorant. 


TO A GREEN CHAIR. 


While kingdoms totter, rebels mean 
And ruin red are wildly ranging, 

Green and serene, though strikes be keen, 
Thou, thou alone art still unchanging. 


While thrice for all the victim pays 

To sop the more-extorting many, 
Thy modest price unswollen stays, 
Thou, thou alone art still a penny. 


Safe on thy lap that vies with Spring, 
We watch Democracy parading, 

We snatch the sweets of blossoming— 
Yon ‘‘ Scented Corner ’’ never fading. 


The strains we hear to Demos dear, 

And somehow, reft of rhyme or reason, 
Can make believe to reappear, 

As ghosts of the long-vanished Season. 


See, there they canter, all the crew, 
The Cavalcade so charmed and thrilling, 
Before the world went quite askew— 
Dear chair, why not demand a shilling ? 


True, Charon but an obol got 

For rowing spirits o’er his ferry : 
Like him, in Rotten Row thy lot 

Is ne’er to ‘‘ profiteer ’’ the wherry. 


Yet, if thou wert not quite so green, 
And this old Park had senses any, 

Thy magic of the might-have-been 
Would spurn the pittance of our penny. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUNCTION OF DEMOCRACY. 


Sir,—We are often told that Bolshevism is anti- 
democratic in its character, and a great deal is said in 
favour of this view, but people’s instincts—their sub- 
conscious reasoning—are often more convincing than 
their arguments, and the sympathy shown so freely for 
the Soviet Government of Russia by the advanced 
Labour people proves that they regard the Bolshevist 
-egime as crowning the edifice of democracy. The 
other day dockers at the East India dock refused to 
oad a cargo of munitions and other material bought 
‘w the Polish Government, on the ground that the Poles 
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were at war with Soviet Russia. Practical sympathy 
of this kind with Bolshevism is a thousand times more 
convincing than the official denunciation of Lenin and 
Trotsky made occasionally—with his tongue in his 
cheek—by some Socialist orator who is put up to 
soothe the forebodings of the Bourgeoisie. 

In theory, Democracy is the Government of the 
people, by the people, for the benefit of the whole 
people; in practice, it is the Government of the whole 
people by a majority of the people at the expense of the 
minority of the people—to wit, the property owners. 
As Burke pointed out many years ago, an unbridled 
democracy is the most shameless tyranny in the world. 

But it will be said, you are going too fast; what 
sensible men desire is not an unchecked unlimited 
democracy, but a democracy protected against its own 
exuberant passions ‘‘ by a constitution which provides 
for adequate representation of the whole people, while 
safeguarding the liberties and rights of every class.”’ 

Good; with a limited democracy of this kind I have 
no fault to find, because its constitution prevents it—as 
in the notable case of the United States—from falling 
into the Socialist extremes which have made Russia a 
scene of rapine, murder and rape unequalled in the 
world’s history. A constitutional democracy, however, 
is as different from the full-blooded, pure-blooded 
article as was the autocracy of the Tsar Nicholas I from 
the constitutional monarchy of Queen Victoria. Un- 
fortunately the democrats of to-day strongly object 
to constitutional checks—indeed, some of them de- 
nounce any idea of a permanent constitution, however 
‘* advanced ”’ its principles may be—and so we are 
threatened, first with Socialism, which is democracy in 
evolution, and, secondly, with Bolshevism, which is de- 
mocracy completely evolved. By this I mean that 
democracy unchecked and unlimited must, in these days 
of universal education and international communica- 
tion, result first in Socialism, and then in Bolshevism. 
This is inevitable, because the growing factor in poli- 
tics is no longer the middle class, but is, to-day, the 
manual workers, who, being without the traditions of 
government, are disposed to accept no laws, human or 
divine, which they have not shared in making. In this 
twentieth century, for the first time in human history, 
democracy is taken to mean majority government, 
without reference to laws, to precedents, or to prin- 
ciples. 

The great majority of mankind having as little inter- 
est in the past as they have stake in the future, the 
rule, pure and simple, of a majority is apt to be oppor- 
tunist in the extreme. In the ordinary affairs, whether 
of individuals or of states, the will of the majority must 
often prevail, and may often prevail with advantage, 
but if the problem to be solved is more than a simple 
equation, or if the question involved is the construction 
of a policy rather than decision on a point, then the 
verdict of the majority is very likely to be wrong. 
Even in the simplest matters it is apt to vary hope- 
lessly, as we constantly see in the everyday affairs of 
life. If there are three men in a railway carriage the 
verdict may be for both windows to be shut, if two 
more enter for both windows to be open, if four more 
enter (making nine), one window may have to be 
closed. In the same way the verdict of Ulster in re- 
gard to Home Rule is one thing, and the verdict of all 
Ireland another, while the verdict of England plus Ire- 
land might aim at a quite different solution, and so 
ad infinitum. There can be no divine righteousness 
about a majority-verdict, unless the area from which 
the voters are drawn is divinely defined or, as an alter- 
native, the voters are divinely, selected. How little 
sense there is in the theory of majority government, 
pure and simple, may be seen from the fact that many 
men who were most anxious to protect little Belgium 
(with seven millions of people) against big Germany 
(with sixty) are equally resolved that ‘‘ minorities must 
suffer,’ so long as those minorities are not nations, but 
portions of nations, quite forgetting that the boun- 
daries of nations are often quite adventitious, being 
determined not by racial or geographical facts but by 
dynastic considerations. 

To conclude, I would ask whether the advocates of 
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‘‘popular government,’’ ‘‘free institutions,’ etc., have 
not made a grievous mistake, and whether the true func- 
tion of the democracy, the proletariat, is not elimination 
rather than election—the discarding of unsuitable men 
rather than the choosing of popular ones? Having 
compulsorily educated the masses without any regard 
to their wishes or feelings, we must not be surprised 
when they insist upon a very large share in the Govern- 
ment. The great misfortune is that they exercise their 
power upon the wrong lines. The masses—like the 
petty jurymen drawn from among them—are not quali- 
fied, owing, among other things, to lack of kinship with 
the past and interest in the future, to make laws or 
interpret laws already made, but they are thoroughly 
capable of forming decisions upon particular facts. 
The right policy years ago, I submit, would have been 
to give them narrow powers of election and very wide 
powers of elimination—powers of eliminating incapable 
peers, incapable naval and military officers, incapable 
officials of all kinds and incapable company directors 
and managers; but neither your readers nor yourself 
will thank me for enlarging on a proposal which will 
probably be regarded as extraordinarily impracticable. 

The man in the street is not a good judge of wisdom, 
but you may trust kim to recognise folly ; and could the 
fools and the wasters among property owners and em- 
ployers have been eliminated during the last fifty years, 
Socialism would have been deprived of half its 
weapons. Your demagogue treats the exception as the 
rule, and one wasteful imbecile among ‘“‘ capitalists ”’ 
is the cause of more harm than all the zeal and patriot- 
ism of a thousand can make good. 

C. F. Ryper. 


QUEENSLAND’S FINANCES. 


Sir,—Mr. Hunter, the Agent-General of Queensland, 
must think you very innocent, or, which is much the 
same thing, very ignorant of Colonial affairs; and 
Queensland is a long way off, to be sure. He is trying 
to bluff you with the Auditor-General’s Report on 
Premier Ryan’s “ reign of ruin,’’ as the Sydney Bul- 
letin calls it. Figures, even the most honest, may 
furnish opposite proofs, like the Scriptures. But what 
amuses me is the Agent-General’s assumed anger at 
your audacity in daring to quote the authority of the 
leading newspaper of Australia against the Auditor- 
General, ‘‘ an independent official,’’ who ‘‘ made his 
Report to Parliament.’’ These are high-sounding and 
impressive phrases, which in England mean much— 
but in the Colonies! We who have been in the 
Colonies, particularly Australia, know something of 
Auditors-General, and Parliaments, or rather Legisla- 
tive Assemblies, and we laugh at the impudence of the 
Agent-General in trying to awe you. Ina bigger and 
more important Colony than Queensland, I have known 
the Premier and his Cabinet send for the Auditor-Gen- 
eral to help them over a little difficulty with the 
Governor, who knew the law, and meant to have it 
obeyed. ‘‘ Look here,’’ said the Premier to the Au- 
ditor-General, ‘‘ we mean to have this money, and 
none of your b—— technicalities! ’’ Even according 
to the Agent-General’s letter the Assistance-to-Farmers 
Fund and State Farms are not State enterprises, only 
because they are State charities. 

Mr. Theodore and the Agent-General have got to ex- 
plain a good many things before they will raise a loan, 
more particularly Premier Ryan and Governor Lennon. 

A COLONIAL. 


SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM. 


Sir,—What I now write touches on politics in no 
way. I desire simply to protest most strongly against 
Mr. Lloyd George’s allegation that common ownership 
is an integral part of socialism. Not only in practice, 
but in theory, Socialism is absolutely opposed to Com- 
munism. 

Innumerable as are the forms of Socialism, there is 
one basic principle for all—equality of opportunity. 
Socialism recognizes the fact that there are all sorts and 
conditions of men. Not only this. It recognizes the 
fact that under civilisation, which grows more and more 
complex day by day, there exist innumerable forms of 
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labour. It follows directly from these facts that, for 
equality of opportunity, there must be inequality of 
property. For instance : the agricultural labourer must 
have his agricultural tools; the engineer his workshop 
and machinery; the judge his court and court offices; 
the dentist, his implements of torture and chamber of 
horrors—with, perhaps, anesthetics as ministering 
angels. When we consider that the greater part of the 
labour of the universe requires the least brains and only 
a small part the exercise of reason, we understand 
Carlyle’s statement that most men are fools is not only 
true, but necessarily true—we cannot live on brains 
only. But even fools are God’s fools and they com- 
plain, not that others have property, but that they have 
none themselves. Let Mr. Lloyd George try to take 
away a workman’s wife or the tea-kettle he inherited 
from his grandfather—he would want a doctor for 
scratches or burns. 

Communism does not start with equality of oppor- 
tunity: it starts with equality of humanity. It puts 
Faraday on a level with the feeble-minded in Stoke 
Park. It follows directly that common ownership of 
property is a plank of Communism. This plank 
Socialism rejects as suffering from dry-rot. 

Fourier’s principles of co-operation were excellent. 
But when, on them, he built up his Communistic theory 
of phalansteries, his labour was sheer waste. But, per- 
haps, Lenin in Russia has shown most definitely the 
impossibility of Communism. | have been informed 
on direct information, that Lenin has lately published 
a proclamation obliging the proletariat to work under 
the orders of the intelligentsia. | Whether, however, 
this be true or false, Communism in Russia, born in 
blood, is dying from inanition. 

Socialism is not for to-day: it will be slowly es- 
tablished under Tory evolution. Radical revolution has 
always the same effect—it makes the poor poorer and 
the rich richer. It puts back the clock. 

And Communism, the arch-enemy of Socialism? It 
certainly is alive and kicking in the vivid imagination 
of one of the most able human beings on earth. I 
doubt if it is fully materialized anywhere. 

F. C. ConsTaBLe. 


ROBIN HOOD LEGISLATION. 


Sir,—It is satisfactory to find that criticism of the 
Report of the Committee on the Rent Restrictions Acts 
has not been without effect. 

In your columns for May Ist I took exception to the 
third recommendation of the Committee, i.e., that 
‘* Special provision should be made for the case of 
tenants whose incomes have not increased since 1914, 
and who are unable to pay increased rents. In these 
cases the Court should have the power to refuse an 
order for possession, and also to reduce the rent.’’ 

I pointed out that while poor tenants who cannot 
afford to pay an economic rent are entitled to every 
sympathy, and that it is the duty of the community to 
come to their assistance, this assistance should come 
from the public purse, and not by a Court of “‘ Jus- 
tice,’’robbing Landlord Peter to pay the Tenant Paul. 

The Government are to be congratulated on not hav- 
ing followed the recommendation (3) of the Committee. 

Mark H. JupceE. 


DEMOCRATISING THE NAVY. 


Sir,—Having seen a lot of the navy during the war, 
I read with great interest the article on lower-deck 
promotions, published in your issue of May 1st, and 
I fully endorse the writer’s remarks. I can say further 
that every one of the sentiment he expresses | have 
myself heard expressed by Warrant-officers and by 
members of the lower deck. In fact, the Warrant- 
officers are the bitterest opponents of the scheme. How 
can it be otherwise when one considers the grave in- 
justice which it does them? Imagine the feelings of 
a commissioned Warrant-officer, too old himself to 
take advantage of the scheme, who sees promoted over 
his head, men of his own class who not only are much 
younger and less experienced than himself, but in many 
cases failed to pass for Warrant-officer. That your 
correspondent of last week who boasts that he was once 
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editor of the ‘ Warrant-officers’ Journal,’ should have 
overlooked this is so amazing that one can only con- 
clude that he has been very much out of touch with the 
navy in recent years. Moreover, if he reads the article 
in question over again with an open mind, I fancy that 
it will convey to him, as it did to me, the fact that the 
writer is not opposed to the promotion of suitable can- 
didates, but is rightly opposed to the wholesale pro- 
motion of men who were by no means suitable, and 
who by their very numbers have aroused the ridicule 
and dislike of the lower deck, and have thus increased 
the handicap of those few men who, as your corres- 
dondent hints, may prove to be the Benbows and Clou- 
desley Shovels of the future. 
L. C. 


A DEAR BOOK. 


Sir,—May I record a protest against the heading of 
your review of ‘ Mary Russell Mitford,’ by Constance 
Hill, in your issue of May 15th? 

In the first place your reviewer seems to be unaware 
that | published before the War four books by the same 
author, namely: ‘ The House in St. Martin’s Street,’ 
‘ Maria Edgeworth and her Circle,’ ‘ Jane Austen,’ and 
‘ Juniper Hall,’ in a practically identical format, at the 
same price of £1 1s., and that these books have almost 
become little classics in their way. He states that he 
knows all about the price of paper and the cost of 
binding and printing. In that case, a simple calcula- 
tion would have shown him that the proper price of 
this book nowadays would be £3 3s. not £1 Is. 

But apart from this particular case, I think pub- 
lishers are entitled to a little more sympathy and con- 
sideration from reviewers in respect of the published 
price of books. During the War the price of paper for 
newspapers and periodicals was controlled, but the 
Paper Commission consistently refused to fix the price 
of book papers, so that all through the book publishers, 
though severely rationed, had to pay any price the 
paper-makers liked to ask. At present book paper is 
almost unobtainable, and when occasionally a_ small 
quantity is offered as a favour, it is at 600% above the 
pre-war price. Is it then to be wondered that books 
are dear? 

There is a vague idea afloat that publishers have 
been profiteering, which is very far from being the case, 
and the aid of reviewers would be very valuable in 
helping the publishers in the difficult task of educating 
the public up to the idea that they must pay more for 
books, as for everything else; otherwise there will soon 


be no books to review. 
Joun Lane. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


Sir,—You must forgive me if I respectfully, but 
absolutely, traverse your note regarding Parliamentary 
majorities in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
Mary and Elizabeth. If your comments appended to 
my letters of May 15th and 22nd mean anything, they 
can only mean that in the said reigns the ritual and 
creeds of the Church of England were ‘‘ made, can- 
celled, and remade ”’ by Parliamentary majorities with- 
out the concurrence of Convocation. That statement 
I absolutely deny. The fact that the records of Con- 
vocation perished in the Great Fire, deprives us of the 
official details of its transactions during the period 
named, but we have historical evidence that, e.g. :— 

1. A Committee of Convocation was commissioned 
to revise Service Books, 1542—49. 

2. The English Order of Communion was submitted 
to Convocation November 30, 1547. 

3. The First Prayer Book of Edward VI was sub- 
mitted to Convocation November 24, 1548. 

4. With regard to the Second Book, a Committee 
of Convocation was appointed, probably in 1551. 

5. Mary’s ecclesiastical action was apparently ac- 
companied by like proceedings in Convocation. 

6. And lastly, Elizabeth in the course of a proclama- 
tion promulgated December 27, 1558, foreshadows the 
consideration of ecclesiastical affairs ‘‘ by Parliament, 
hy Her Majesty, and her three estates of this realm.’’ 
(The italics are mine.) 
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Whether as you say Convocation was ‘‘a body 
which Mary and Gardiner would not recognise ’’ mat- 
ters little, but their ecclesiastical legislation depended 
absolutely on their recognition of the constitutional 
concurrence of Convocation, a fact of which they were 
very well aware, as may be gathered from the further 
fact that Convocation seems to have been consulted by 
them from the very beginning of the reign. Of course 
‘packing ’’ and bribery were not unknown in those 
days, but it is a gibe which comes with an ill grace 
from the lips of the admirers of Parliamentary institu- 
tions in the 20th century. 

In Tudor days, it was ‘‘ heads ’’ I win, to-day it is 
‘*tails ’’ or rather ‘‘ seats,’’ to which latter is attached 
a trifle of £400 per annum, and sitting members have 
as much respect for ‘‘tails’’ with their pecuniary ap- 
pendages, as their predecessors had for ‘‘ heads ’”’ in 
Tudor times. 

You will gather from this that I am unconvinced as 
to the soundness of your historical theories, and quite 
unrepentant as to my ‘“‘lofty contempt’’ for Parlia- 


mentary majorities. 
Factus Sum. 


[Our correspondent produces a string of assertions 
which he says are supported by ‘“‘ historical evidence.’’ 
What evidence? There is no mention of Convocation 
in the Statute of Edward VI or in the Statute of Eliza- 
beth. That the records of Convocation perished in the 
Great Fire is unfortunate—for our correspondent.— 
Ep. S.R.] 


THE SITE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Sir,—It is to be hoped the Senate of the University 
of London will decline the ‘‘ magnificent gift ’’ alluded 
to by ‘‘ Taxpayer ’’ in your last issue, and consisting 
of the offer of a site for its new buildings somewhere 
behind the British Museum. Far too long the Univer- 
sity has occupied obscure sites behind one building’ or 
another. For many years it was behind the Royal 
Academy, at present it is behind the Albert Hall, and 
surely the time has now come for it to claim a place 
on the front—a river front for preference. Let the 
Senate insist upon a site where it may appeal to the 
imagination of the public and enable the people of 
London to realise that they have a great University 
worthy of the capital of the Empire, not in the back- 


ground but in their very midst. 
T. M. 


THE MILITARY CANAL. 


Sir,—Your attention has no doubt been directed 
to a printer’s error in the ‘‘ Notes of the Week’”’ ap- 
pearing in the issue of 22nd May. 

The distance by the Military Canal between Hythe 
and Rye (not Ryde, as printed) is about 22 miles (not 
40 miles). Ryde, in the Isle of Wight is about 100 
miles from Hythe, Kent. The effect of your criticism 
on the Prime Minister’s alleged ignorance of European 
geography is somewhat impaired by the error! 

You are generally so exact in statements of fact. 

J. E. Pitcuer. 


[Of course, Ryde for Rye was a printer’s error.— 
Ep., S.R.] 


THE GOLDEN AGE. 

S1r,—Milton wrote, 

‘* Time will run back and fetch the age of gold,’’ 
and Shelley, 

‘* The world’s great age begins anew; 
The golden years return.”’ 

Mr. John Walter, of the Times, recently remarked 
that ‘‘ The Golden Age of the Times appeared to have 
returned, and this was largely due to the part played 
by the Advertisement Department.’’ 

O pathway ne’er in mystic rhymes: 
Revealed by poets old! 
ADVERTISEMENTS to Northcliffe’s Times 
Bring back the age of gold! 
X. Y. Z. 
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REVIEWS 
AN AMERICAN ON ROMANCE. 


Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 17s. 6d. net. 


HIS may be described, in more senses than one, as 

a heavy volume. Its physical weight alone would 
make it, for example, an inappropriate accompaniment 
to ‘‘ tea in bed.’’ And on less material grounds, we 
should judge it unlikely to achieve popularity, at any 
rate with English readers. Across the Atlantic, public 
opinion is, perhaps, still at the stage which it had 
reached among ourselves during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when dullness was no obstacle to the success of a 
work dealing with serious matters, and ponderous dic- 
tion, so far from being esteemed a defect, ranked as a 
positive literary asset. 

Professor Babbitt is not always dull or ponderous. 
Now and then he has a phrase almost epigrammatic in 
its incisiveness. As instances we may take the fol- 
lowing. ‘‘ An identification ’’ (of truth and beauty) 
‘* that was disproved for practical purposes at least as 
far back as the Trojan War. Helen was beautiful, but 
was neither good nor true.’’ ‘‘ The sphere of Shel- 
ley’s sorrow when he wrote these lines (‘ The desire of 
the moth, &c.’) to Mrs. Williams, was Mary Godwin. 
In the time of Harriet Westbrook, Mary had been the 
star.’’ ‘* Bunyan entitles the story of his own inner 
life ‘ Grace abounding to the chief of sinners.’ Bur 
Bunyan flatters himself. It is not easy to be first in 
such a lively competition.’’ ‘‘ The Austrian poet 
Lenau took a trip to his primitive paradise that 
he had imagined somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Pittsburgh. Perhaps it is not surprising that he finally 
died mad.’’ ‘‘ Balzac is a sort of inverted idealist. 
Compared with the black fictions he conjures up in his 
painting of Paris, the actual Paris seems pale and in- 
sipid.’’ But these are cases scattered over four hun- 
dred odd pages of solid writing, characterised by what 
we can only describe as devastating good sense. This 
is the way of American teachers from whom we are apt 
to receive many things that we know and take for 
granted. 

Of Professor Babbitt’s solidity according to the best 
interpretation of that word, there can be no question. 
The appended list of authorities consulted, extending 
over some twenty pages, is in itself a sufficient testi- 
mony to the thoroughness with which he has studied 
his subject. Of his good sense there can be equally 
little doubt; and hence perhaps our feeling of exaspera- 
tion. He duly considers all aspects of a case, assigns 
to each factor in the scheme of things its proper value, 
qualifies every assertion which might seem too sweep- 
ing. As a result, we are reminded of the famous 
aphorism that only distilled water is absolutely pure, 
and it is practically undrinkable. Both the author’s 
solidity and his good sense have, however, their attrac- 
tive side. We admire his careful analysis of the stages 
by which the term ‘‘ romance ’’ passed from its orig- 
inal signification of ‘‘ vernacular ’’ to the complexity 
of meanings it is now made to cover. We are gratified 
to see him demolish the absurd theories that the 
Homeric Greek stands for ‘‘ the joy of life unques- 
tioned,’’ and the primeval savage for man unfettered 
by convention. His main thesis, to wit, that impulse 
is an insufficient guide for the conduct of life, can 
scarcely in good faith be regarded as attackable, 
though professional philosophers might perhaps find 
technical reasons for impugning the process by which 
it is reached. We do not venture on this sacred 
ground, but as representing the profane vulgar, we 
may be permitted to point out, that Professor Babbitt 
is not always what is called ‘‘ philosophical ’’ in his 
treatment of certain authors whom he regards as his 
opponents. 

To the man in the street these seem a strange assem- 
bly; Browning, Bergson, and William James being in- 
cluded with Rousseau, Hugo, Blake, and Shelley. The 
grounds of condemnation are not always easy to ap- 
preciate. Thus Browning, the favourite poet, we 
gather, of ‘‘ the half educated person ’’ and author of 
‘* perhaps the most spiritually flaccid verses in the Eng- 
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lish language,’’ is denounced as a corrupter of man- 
kind for finding Truth ‘‘ In the kiss of one girl.’’ A 
like anathema is hurled at James for his praise of 
alcohol, with ‘‘ its power to stimulate the mystical 
faculties of human nature.’’ Yet in practice we doubt 
if inebriates have often gone for justification to William 
James, or erotomaniacs to Browning. Blake, we are 
told, ‘‘ proclaims himself of the devil’s party ’’ yet 
“* pushes his exaltation of sympathy to the verge of the 
grotesque,’’ as in ‘‘ A robin redbreast in a cage, &c.”’ 
But has anyone except Mr. Babbitt ever thought of tak- 
ing those splendid paradoxes seriously? And does not 
the spirit inspiring them deserve something better from 
an ardent admirer of Buddhism, which holds animal 
equally sacred with human life? He is on firmer 
ground as regards Rousseau, whose failings are of a 
kind sufficiently obvious even to ‘‘ the half educated 
person.’’ Yet the attributing of these to a feminine 
temperament is a curiously conventional piece of criti- 
cism. Neither promiscuous amorousness nor lack of 
parental feeling has ever been esteemed an essentially 
feminine characteristic. And it is surely unreasonable 
to discover sensuous tendencies in Rousseau’s theory 
that ‘‘ A man ona mountaintop . enjoys not only 
physical but spiritual elevation,’’ when Keble, not gen- 
erally esteemed a preacher of sensuality, has said ex- 
actly the same in ‘‘ Where is Thy favoured haunt, 
Eternal Voice ’’? It is not only in these strictures that 
Mr. Babbitt occasionally transgresses the bounds of 
good taste. His reiterated antithesis between ‘‘ the 
imitation of Horace and the imitation of Christ ’’ con- 
tains more than one cause of offence. Why should the 
bard of Tibur have such eminence—bad or otherwise— 
thrust upon him? The well-known Jewish scholar, 
Mr. Claude Montefiore, a witness naturally free from 
all pro-Christian bias, has commented on what he, ex- 
pressively though not elegantly, calls that atmosphere 
of literary ‘‘ first-classness ’’ which pervades the Gos- 
pel narratives, and testifies in his view to the influence 
of a unique character. Exactly this quality of ‘‘ first- 
classness ’’ is wanting to the work and personality of 
Horace, charming writer and pleasant companion 
though he be. But the mere idea of such a comparison 
shows a grave lack of literary tact. 

The Professor is vehement in his denunciation of 
those who confound flesh and spirit. But in experience 
we know nothing of spirit unconditioned by flesh and 
by all that flesh is heir to. | Some recognition of this 
fundamental fact is indeed shown in the excellent sug- 
gestion that St. Augustine’s belief in human depravity 
was instilled into him through witnessing ‘‘ in some of 
its phases, the slow disintegration of the Roman Em- 
pire.’’ But the terror of Augustine’s disciple, Mére 
Angélique, when she found herself face to face with 
death is represented as solely an effect of her austere 
theology. Surely this is to state the case incompletely. 
Here we have a woman of exceptional energy and 
ability, condemned to a more or less inactive existence, 
in surroundings every way calculated to encourage 
morbid introspection. Her end might have been far 
otherwise had it found her during that brief interval 
when, in serving the miserable peasants left homeless 
by the Fronde, she knew, as she herself said, the joy 
of utter fatigue for Christ’s sake. ‘‘ The half-educated 
person ’’ will, we fear, in spite of Professor Babbitt’s 
warnings, maintain his affection for those teachers, 
pragmatists or others, whose philosophy at least at- 
tempts to embrace the whole of life, even if he does not 
go so far as Landor, who made Melanchthon close his 
dialogue with Calvin with one ‘‘ grand, immovable 
verity ’? :—‘‘ There is nothing on earth divine beside 
humanity.”’ 

The author would seem to have a preference for Bud- 
dhism over Christianity, perhaps as inculcating a more 
negative code of ethics. He sets, we think, a higher 
value on prohibition than on injunction, and makes a 
good point here by referring to the spirit ‘‘ control ”’ 
of Socrates. He is not, however, ungenerous in his 
estimate of the good work accomplished during past 
ages by the Christian Church. But of late years, ac- 
cording to him, she has failed of her mission by becom. 
ing humanitarian; a strange pronouncement to those 
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familiar with patristic literature, and the passion of 
sympathy for human suffering which it often reveals. 
He disapproves equally of another development to 
which a Christian origin is sometimes assigned—‘‘ the 
cult of childhood.’’ It is for their innocence, he as- 
serts, that children are commended in the Gospel, and 
not for any deeper insight into eternal things. We 
would hazard the conjecture that they are set before 
us as examples chiefly on account of their genius for 
believing. To the normal child nothing is too good to 
be true—a fairly close approximation to New Testa- 
ment ideals of faith. We do not pretend to decide 
whether this is equivalent to that ‘‘ capacity for won- 
der ’’ on which reprobation is poured in good measure. 
The imagination with all its works obtains indeed but 
sorry treatment from the Professor, who would keep it 
in a strictly subordinate place. We doubt whether he 
will persuade ‘‘ the half-educated person ’’ to agree 
with him; and it is a melancholy fact that in this coun- 
try, whatever be the case in America, few of us feel able 
to boast of having received more than half an educa- 
tion. 


A RADIO-ACTIVE REFORMER. 


Science and Life: Aberdeen Addresses. By Frederick 
Soddy. John Murray. os. 6d. net. 


HE author of this volume has just been appointed 

Dr. Lee’s Professor of Inorganic and Physical 
Chemistry at Oxford. It will be interesting to see his 
effect on the University, and the University’s effect on 
him. For Mr. Soddy is out against antiquity and aca- 
demic tradition, he is all for the future and the restless 
disturbing enquiries of science, and he presses his case 
with no common-room suavity, but with all the energy 
of a radio-active element. One does not see the Pro- 
fessor in his study writing this book; one pictures him 
exploding up and down a platform, expelling a and b 
particles over the heads of the stenographers, whose 
reports are then rushed through the press, revised ‘‘ at 
a velocity hitherto unknown,’’ and thrown out to disin- 
tegrate a world. Only thus can. we account for those 
elliptical obscurities, those anacolutha, those false con- 
cords that perplex the reader. In the orator a mis- 
quotation is venial; for him a mis-spelling does not 
exist; if he can’t quite hit the right word, he has a shot 
at it and gets the target somehow. But on the printed 
page we prefer to see even ‘ Iolanthe’ correctly 
quoted, we object to H.M.S. ‘ Caliope,’ and if we pass 
‘* cloisteral ’’ as an archaism we nail down “‘ usurpal ”’ 
as false coin. Some of these curiosities may be due 
to a condition of the printing trade. Certainly Lord 
Houghton was never responsible for the sentence, ‘‘the 
belief have faded.’’ But when all excuses are made, 
there remain serious joints in the armour of a man who 
is tilting against ‘‘ the decadent humanism of the 
past.’’ And the pity of it is twofold. When a write 
can pen the beautifully phrased and inspiring appeal 
to youth with which the book concludes, he sins against 
himself in setting his name to slovenly work. When 
a just cause demands help, its advocates should be- 
ware of giving handles to its opponents. 

Professor Soddy’s cause is just. His destructive 
criticism, indeed, is sometimes overstated. University 
studies may be, as he says, too largely retrospective 
and introspective, but in practice their application to 
actuality is constant. Does Professor Soddy imagine 
that beauty and citizenship and duty are not inculcated 
at Oxford? Why, the very stones cry out against 
him. These things are not best taught by professors 
in a lecture-room; there are taught the underlying 
principles of ethics, economics, and art which guide 
progress along sane paths. But our critic’s construc- 
tive aim is a worthy one. Progress might be no less 
sound, yet more rapid, if our studies were also pros- 
pective. The world to-day is very different from that 
of Aristotle and Plato. There has been more change 
in the last hundred years than in the previous two 
thousand, and this revolution in modern civilisation is 
the outcome of scientific discovery, especially the dis- 
covery and control of energy. This necessitates the 
investigation of two classes of facts, first the social, 
and other changes involved, secondly the means of con- 
tinuing human existence. The latter aim implies fur- 
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ther progress and the discovery of fresh sources of 
energy to replace those which have been so recklessly 
exploited. ‘ Both of these investigations must be con- 
ducted by those organised methods which are connoted 
by the epithet ‘‘ scientific.’’ | Hitherto the scientific 
spirit has been embodied chiefly in the investigators of 
the natural world, and so the revolution is unbalanced. 
To restore equilibrium, the same spirit must be applied 
to the study of law, of language, of theology, of social 
problems, and of philosophy. ‘‘ E pur si muove’”’: 
the Divinity school at Oxford has just ceased to be the 
preserve of a single creed. It is not necessary for 
everyone to study physical science, desirable though 
it be that some knowledge of our world should form 
part of education; the real need is to cultivate the spirit 
of research in all departments. If this be done, our 
rulers will cease to have those pre-scientific habits 
which are the despair of workers in science, those 
habits which cause them to place scientific departments 
under the control of men without scientific training, 
to look always for immediate practical advantage, or 
at least to overlook those remote and abstruse enquiries 
which have no direct bearing on subjects discussed by 
the House of Commons. 
Professor Soddy, in urging the claims of the present 
and the future, seems unduly contemptuous of the past. 
He should leave it to undergraduates to make a bon- 
fire of the ancient humanities, and should remember 
that the study of the past serves to guide the present 
and interpret the future. For all that, the great thing 
is to be pioneers first and surveyors afterwards. The 
chief business of a university is to advance the bounds 
of knowledge, and to train a constant succession of in- 
vestigators. A school that is almost entirely devoted 
to spoon-feeding medical students with just as much 
chemistry or elementary biology as will get them 
through their preliminary examination, is not perform- 
ing university functions; and if it is supported mainly 
by the fees of such students, it cannot perform them. 
L’enseignement est la mort de la science. The various 
schools must therefore be properly endowed, so as to 
admit of continuous research by the professor, his as- 
sistants, and the higher students. And here we hit on 
the wound that embitters Professor Soddy. The phy- 
sical and natural sciences above all studies demand 
laboratories and apparatus. Your mathematician is 
made happy with a pencil and some paper; your philoso- 
pher needs only a quiet cloister. But it is just the 
elder sisters that have the endowments. Science with 
her greater needs, such as can be satisfied only in a 
university, still goes barefoot asking for alms. Nor 
is this the worst. When alms are allotted to her, they 
are snapped up on the way by wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. That at least is what seems to happen in Scot- 
land, where Professor Soddy has made out a very 
strong case against the trustees of the Carnegie 
‘‘ funds for improving and extending the opportunities 
for scientific study and research.’’ The reply of the 
said trustees is singularly weak and inconclusive. 
Does it seem that this insistence on the need for en- 
dowment is lowering to pure science? The gain is not 
so much for the individual worker as for humanity. 
The physical chemist, for instance, sees before him, 
though he does not yet clutch, the key that will unlock 
stores of energy unimaginable in their vastness. This 
energy, no less than that already known to us, must 
be controlled by those who have studied its laws. Thus 
it is that the workers in science create wealth for the 
world; but in so doing they do not make money. Money 
is made by the individual exploiter. The student of 
science is a communist who shares every discovery with 
his fellows. It is then to the interest of the world to 
support the investigator, to free him from those tasks 
that hinder his highest work, to let him follow his en- 
quiries, wherever they may lead. We need not fear 
that those enquiries will ever destroy the ideals that 
have led humanity on its upward path. There is no 
conflict between the material and the spiritual. 
Prometheus, at last unbound, may claim lordship over 
the physical universe without impiety, for, as Professor 
Soddy well says, the evils of the world are due less to 
the neglect of God, than to ‘‘ the enthronement of God 


in the wrong place.”’ 
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STEPHEN LEACOCK AS SOCIAL REFORMER. 


The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice. 
Leacock. Lane. 5s. net. 


OST men, as we know, are guided by emotion 

rather than by reason, and that -is why the vast 
majority of professional socialists are only amateur 
economists. They have, we may presume, the best of 
good intentions, but in their attempts to remould the 
world nearer to their hearts’ desire they ignore the 
basic facts on which our social fabric rests. For 
political economy is perhaps the most difficult of all the 
sciences, chiefly because the laws governing it are ob- 
scure and elusive, and because the phenomena pre- 
sented by the purely material side of life are capable of 
many conflicting interpretations. Yet the more ignor- 
ant the Socialist, the louder he brays; the more Utopian 
his dreams, the more confident is he that those dreams 
are capable of immediate realization. 

Professor Leacock’s book is an appeal to pure 
reason; it is argumentative, but not quarrelsome; it is 
progressive in its aims, but it is not revolutionary. He 
sees humanity advancing along a narrow and danger- 
ous path; on the one hand is ‘‘ the yawning gulf of 
social catastrophe represented by socialism ’’; on the 
other, the chaotic disaster that will overtake mankind, 
if we continue to live under the system with which hith- 
erto we have been more or less content. This picture 
may be overdrawn and too highly coloured, but it sub- 
stantially represents what many thoughtful and clear- 
sighted men see to-day when gazing upon the Eastern 
and Western worlds. 

What is the remedy? Is there, indeed, a remedy at 
all? If we are to believe our politicians, our publicists 
and our writers, there are a thousand remedies; the 
most complicated and obscure disease from which the 
world has ever suffered can be cured by any feeble 
amateur—or so he assures us—whose knowledge of life 
is rather less than his knowledge of what kind of 
weather next week will bring. There are in this coun- 
try tens of thousands of men who, incapable of plan- 
ning their own lives with success, are anxious to set the 
whole world in order. The Socialist says, ‘‘ The en- 
tire organization is wrong and works badly; let us, 
therefore, abolish it altogether and make a better one-’”’ 
But, as Mr. Leacock points out, the Socialist is here 
begging the whole question at issue. The point is, 
can a “‘ better ’’ organization be devised, or must we 
content ourselves with improving and developing our 
present social machinery? After all, faulty though 
our social organization may be, it does the work after 
a certain fashion. But ‘‘ Abolish! ’’ is always the cry 
of the discontented and thoughtless: the foolish can 
always destroy: that is their way of ‘‘ advancement.’’ 

It will not come as a surprise’to many that Mr. Lea- 
cock’s immediate remedies are such as have been sug- 
gested and to some extent employed both in America 
and England during and since the war. He looks for 
no sudden and complete transformation of the world. 
Such a transformation is impossible, for ‘‘ the indus- 
trial system is too complex, its roots are too deeply 
struck and its whole organism of too delicate a growth 
to permit us to tear it from the soil.’’ But the principle 
of selfishness which, as Buckle pointed out, has hitherto 
governed civilization and been responsible even for 
what appear to be our most altruistic institutions, is 
capable of mitigation, and is, indeed, in process of 
mitigation. The time has gone by when a man shall 
starve asking in vain for work, when children shall be 
born in hunger, bred in want, and broken in toil with 
never a chance in life. The most heated ‘‘ reformers ”’ 
appear only too anxious to overlook the fact that the 
last fifty years have witnessed an amelioration of the 
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lives of the masses that our grandfathers would have 
considered not only injudicious, but incredible. This 
amelioration, though it may not always have been 
wisely controlled and directed, has in the course of 
years become an ineradicable part of our social system; 
but Mr. Leacock would see it widened and strengthened 
as rapidly as is consistent with economic stability. 

Briefly, his argument is this. The five years of war 
have set in a clear light new forms of social obligation 
of which conscription—which he curiously calls ‘‘ the 
crowning pride of democracy ’’—is the most outstand- 
ing. But “‘ the obligation to die must carry with it the 
right to live.’” Work must either be found or pro- 
vided by the State itself, and the State must provide 
for the sick, the infirm and the aged. That is to say, 
the economic loss involved in illness and infirmity. must 
be shifted from the shoulders of the individual to those 
of society at large. In the same manner, society must 
provide not only education, but ‘‘ opportunity ’’ for 
children. It is obvious that there is nothing very new 
in these suggestions; indeed, some of them have, in a 
tentative form, been in force for years. But surely 
Mr. Leacock is on debatable ground when he asserts 
that ‘‘ no modern State can hope to survive . . . 
unless it continues (indefinitely ?) to use the terrific en- 
gine of taxation already fashioned in the war?’’ His 
advocacy of the minimum wage and the legislative 
shortening of hours of work will not prepare the careless 
reader for his opinion that the private ownership of 
land ‘‘ is one of the greatest incentives to human effort 
that the world has ever known,’’ and that it would be 
folly to abolish it, even if we could. 

On the whole, Mr. Leacock’s suggestions for reform 
are not extravagant: they are merely an extension, an 
intensification, of what he terms ‘‘ our feeble begin- 
nings.’’ He has no doubt as to the practicability of 
his schemes, but he provides but little information con- 
cerning the manner in which they might be carried out. 
And it is that information of which the reformer stands 
in dire need. 


MUSIC NOTES 


OPERA FOR ALL.—There can and there should be opera 
for all decent classes of society. That there can be was demon- 
strated a week or so ago, when by a coincidence operatic enter- 
prises representing four different strata of the art were at work 
simultaneously on either bank of the Thames. They comprised 
the superior polyglot collection at Covent Garden, the Carl Rosa 
Opera in English at the Lyceum, and the two vernacular shows 
running on parallel yet dissimilar lines across the water at the 
“ Old Vic.’’ and the Surrey. The contrast was at once striking 
and forcible, though of brief duration, for the houses last-men- 
tioned were just bringing their seasons to a close; but it lasted 
long enough to prove the utility, also the possibility, of provid- 
ing good opera for the masses as well as the classes, from the 
high-class exotic type now being exemplified in Bow Street to 
the simpler kind of fare set forth at the corner of the New Cut. 
So far, good. But the real trouble—and it is an important one— 
which lies like a veritable evil at the root of all this beneficial 
work is the fact that opera in the metropolis has not even yet 
been made to pay. Covent Garden is kept going in the ‘“‘grand 
season’? by the specialised contributions of society. The Carl 
Rosa Company has always visited London as an advertisement 
for its profitable activities in the provinces. Conditions at the 
transpontine houses are too well known to require further defini- 
tion. Yet it is on behalf of these last that a further direct appeal 
for support will have to be made, if their excellent labours are 
to be resumed in the autumn with any chance of making ends 
meet. More capital seems to be badly needed at the Surrey, as 
we have pointed out before; while at the “‘ Old Vic.’’ the coura- 
geous lessee and manageress, Miss Lilian Baylis, tells us that 
she finds it absolutely necessary to raise a fund of about £3,000 
for the purpose of providing her company with costumes, which 
can now only be hired at outrageous prices, or made at a cost 
two or three times greater than in pre-war days. We heartily 
recommend Miss Baylis’s appeal to the notice of musical readers 
who believe in cheap native opera, efficiently mounted and per- 
formed, as a means for cultivating and refining the taste of young 
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people after they have gone through their preliminary work in 
ear-training and part-singing at the hands of the L.C.C.. Ob- 
viously it is a -better kind of entertainment for them than the 
cinema theatres and the music-halls—more edifying, healthier, 
an altogether higher type of art-education. And if the State or 
the municipalities will not, or cannot, place the capital of the 
Empire on a level in these respects with the big provincial towns, 
there remains nothing but to ask for private individual help to 
meet the requirements of certain accredited undertakings. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


A WOMAN NAMED SMITH, by Marie Conway Vemler 
(Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net) is the story of an old house in the 
Southern States which has been left to a distant relative by an 
old lady at enmity with her neighbours. The heiress is obliged 
to turn it into a superior boarding-house, and in course of time 
solves the family mystery. The boarders are good fun, but the 
chief interest for English readers is the way in which the atmo- 
sphere of the countryside is brought out. We commend the book 
to our readers. 

A PRINCE OF INTRIGUE, by May Wynne (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d. 
net) is Mazeppa, the Hetman of the Ukraine, who was trusted 
by Peter the Great but conspired against him, joined Charles of 
Sweden, was defeated at Poltava, and ended his days as an exile 
in Turkey. A love story between a young Pole and the daughter 
of a Russian boyar is the principal framework of the book, and 
Peter himself comes into its action. The treatment is common- 
place, and the story itself a little monotonous. 


SUNSHINE ON THE NILE, by May Crommelin (Jarrolds, 
ys. 6d. net) is a story of life as it is not. Robert Franklin, 
coming down from the University with a good record and no 
money, takes a place as secretary-valet to Lord Ludsworth, an 
old college acquaintance, and goes on a trip with him to Egypt 
in pursuit of an American heiress. The heiress falls in love with 
Robert ; the villain, Lord Ludsworth, intervenes; but all comes 
right at last. There are one or two good descriptions of scenery. 


THE INNER CIRCLE, by Percy Fendall (Odhams, 7s. net) 
is a story of two girl friends, one rich and plain and plebeian, 
the other poor and beautiful and well-born. Angela, with the 
help of a friend’s money, marries, becomes a Society beauty, and 
attracts the notice of foreign Royalty. The story is told with 
practised skill and is not unamusing. 


THE MASTER OF THE SKIES, by Paul Trent (Odhams, 
3s. 6d. net) is a story rather loosely put together of an aeroplane 
inventor, two wicked financiers, a rich aunt, and a young lady, 
daughter of the less powerful of the two financiers. The story 
runs its obvious course of stolen plans, burning works, threats, 
and ultimate happiness for everyone except the reader. 


BRACELET OF GARNETS, by A. Kuprin (Duckworth, 7s. 
net). This collection of eleven short stories, many of which first 
appeared in the Russian Review (New York), shows the popular 
Russian author at his best and at his weakest. ‘The Garden 
of the Holy Virgin,’ for instance, is the kind of sentimental 
writing in which Russians do not indulge as a rule. In ‘ The 
Bracelet of Garnets ’ the selfless passion of an unknown minor 
official for Princess Vera Nikolayevna Sheyn, wife of the Presi- 
dent of the local Assembly of Nobles, ‘‘ the love that repeats 
itself but once in a thousand years,’’ is told with admirable 
simplicity and true feeling ; the family gathering at the Princess’s 
birthday party is a page from real life. Those who are interested 
in the Russian peasant should read ‘ The Horse-Thieves,’ a ter- 
rible description of the frenzied brutality of the peasant when 
roused. To steal a horse is much worse in the eyes of a mouzhik 
than to set fire to a house, and no mercy can be exnected by the 
man who is caught. The horror of the brutal murder of Buzyga, 
the super-thief, is redeemed by his refusal to save the tortured 
remnants of his own life by giving up the names of his accom- 
plices. The translation of these stories is fairly good, except 
for the Americanisms. 


THE SEARCH, by Grace L. Hill (Lippincott, 6s. net) is an 
“uplift ’’ story of the early days of the American particination 
in the war. It shows that the States had the same trouble as 
ourselves in finding good subalterns. and gives a vivid picture 
of the difficulties of their first expeditionary forces. The book is 
quite readable. 


TORMENT: A STUDY IN PATRIOTISM, by C. E. Jacomb 
(Melrose, 6s. net). This is vet another “‘realistic ” survey of life 
in France during the war. The author came from the Antipodes 
in 1914, found. so he implies, that the younger men were not 
joining up as thev should, spent a year or so in the War Office, 
and eventually joined the Roval Fusiliers. Then the tirade 
begins. Page after page he rails at his officers or anyone who 
happened to be senior in rank to him, until at length we realise 
that Mr. Jacomb must have a grievance against the whole com- 
missioned class. We quvite agree that the Tommy’s lot was un- 
enviable, but was the unfortunate infantry officer’s much better? 
Mr. Jacomb seriously contends that ‘‘ there is no comparison be- 
tween the hardships endured by the two ranks.”? We feel that if 
the writer re-read his book and earnestly thought over some of 
his remarks, he would leave them out. The account also has 
some curious statements and omissions. Is the author certain 
there was no censor at F‘aples? were there no “‘ green envelopes”? 
Has he never seer a ‘ delousing ’? machine? Has he no sense 
of humour? We fear not, though it was such an asset in the 
war. His book is a perfect example of the military term ‘‘ to 
grouse,”” 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


MY BOHEMIAN DAYS, by Harry Furniss. (Hurst and 
Blackett, 16s. net.) Readers of the older generation remember 
with pleasure Mr. Furniss’s contributions to Punch. No one gave 
Gladstone’s collars so well, and his thumbnail sketches, as in the 
sketch of eminent characters in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum, were as effective as his larger figures. We have seen 
a good deal in print lately about the Bohemia he inhabited, but his 
numerous sketches and easy narrative make it fresh once more 
for us. Actors are to the fore, especially Irving and Tree, who 
as a young man did not take himself so seriously as in his later 
years. Mr. Furniss has several interesting comments on Parlia- 
ment, and quotes Labouchere’s remarks concerning women as 
M.P.s. He saw much of Parliament during the 80’s and 90’s, a 
period certainly rich in political incident, and he dwells justly 
on the discomforts experienced in the Press Gallery. The Irish 
members apparently got worse reported than others on account 
of their accent ; but we know what even good reporters can make 
of quotations. Mr. Furniss says that a line of Tennyson once 
came out as 


“ Better fifty years of true love than a circus in Bombay.” 


Tastes differ, and we by no means agree with all Mr. Furniss’s 
verdicts, though we do not feel inclined to revise any of them, 
as he has been too lazy to provide an index to his work. His 
portraits, where we are able to test them by our own memory, 
seem to us excellently lifelike ; and we notice that he has not failed 
to take himself off several times, e.g., in the corner of a sketch 
devoted to the superior and irritable Mr. Herbert Paul. Many 
a man of real ability in his gallery has disappeared from the public 
memory, for instance, Tom Purnell, whose chosen initial ‘*Q” 
now belongs to another hand. No one can fail to notice the number 
of beards about in these days, though we miss one that Mr. 
Furniss might have given us, that of genial Joseph Knight, who 
was not unlike the picture given of G. A. Henty. Among the 
clean-shaven, George Grossmith is prominent, and the picture of 
him when he failed to get a laugh is beautiful. We do not think 
that John Farmer of Harrow, and later of Balliol, had the 
manner of the scholastic professor—Mr. Furniss is less familiar, 
probably, with that world than with the ‘‘ Savages”? and the 
Bohemia of which he has told us so many entertaining things. 
One of the most effective stories details the generosity of Irving 
to a broken-down actor whom he had known in early days, and 
took on (so far as salary was concerned) at the Lyceum. There 
was something Machiavellian about Sir Henry, but he was cer- 
tainly one of the most generous of men, and a credit to the 
Bohemian world, which he preferred to the smiles of Society. 
There was a supply of queer characters in these bygone days 
with a picturesqueness in dress and manner we do not often 
encounter to-day. Actors have become fine gentlemen, and 
authors respectable, and the world is duller, though more frenzied 
in the pursuit of amusement than ever. 


‘WELL-TO-DO ARTHUR, by W. Pett Ridge (Methuen, 7s. 
net). This is a description of a youth who, besides having a vast 
opinion of himself, has also, being a munition worker, a large 
weekly income. He is shown lording it everywhere, tipping taxi- 
men and others with generous abandon, his good and kindly 
mother viewing it all with evident distrust. Perhaps the author 
does not draw an adequate comparison between the ‘‘new rich”’ 
and the ‘* new poor,’’ and in this respect the book lacks balance. 
Mr. Pett Ridge understands, however, the Cockney mind, which 
gives him scope for his light humour. 


FLASHES OF LONDON, by Charles Inge (Allen and Unwin) ; 
LONDON SCENES, by W. R. Titterton (Melrose, 3s. 6d. net). 
Mr. Inge professes to offer iis pen pictures of London life, but we 
find merely a series of adjectives and synonyms describing men 
and women who may be seen in almost any great city. There is 
one good sketch, however, ‘ The Watercrat.’ Mr. Titterton’s 
book is better—an attempt has been made to show London in 
war-time—but the descriptions are those of a mediocre observer. 
Most of the scenes have been better done by Mr. Burke and Tan 
Hay. In fact, these two books are a poor contribution tw litera- 
ture on London. 


MOTOR POLICY 


EYE RY Car owner should send a postcard for full particulars 
of the ‘British Dominions” 1920 Empire Motor Policy for 
Private and Professional Cars, which provides comprehensive 
cover at attractive rates, and contains many special features and 
liberal benefits. The Policy provides for bonus for no claim, 
for return of premium for period the car is laid up. for reduction 


of premiums to owners of two or more cars, etc., etc. It is ad- 
mittedly the best form of car insurance devised—the best policy 
for you. Write TO-DAY, asking for ‘‘ Empire Motor Policy” 
prospectus. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


Head Office: British Dominions House, 
Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3. 
ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,0090 
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MUSIC. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
TO-DAY, at 3. 
MAY, MARGARET, and BEATRICE 


ARRISON. HARRISON. 
H RECITAL, 
Assisted by YORK BOWEN. 


Chappell Grand Pianoforte. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
INIFRED MACBRIDE. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 3. 
Chappell Grand Pianoforte. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


AEOLIAN HALL. 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND. \ 
OLAND HAYES, 
The Celebrated Negro Tenor. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 3. 
At Piano—Lawrence B. Brown. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 


8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
REAPPEARANCE OF FRIDTJOF 
ACKER GRONDAHL., 
B PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
Assisted by KATHLEEN PARLOW (Solo Violin). 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. . 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 

REAPPEARANCE OF 
ILLIAM LINDSAY. 

(After four years’ internment at Ruhleben). 

TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
JUNE 2nd and 16th, at 3. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 2s. 4d. 

IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND OF GULDBERG’S 
ORWEGIAN CHOIR. 
Conductor - - - ANSGAR GULDBERG. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8. 
Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s., 2s. 4d. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
THURSDAY NEXT, at 3.15. 


OROTHY SILK. 
CONCERT, 


Assisted by MURRAY DAVEY and the HODGSON QUARTET. 
Piano—GEORGE REEVES. Flute-—-ALBERT FRANSELLA. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
FRIDAY NEXT, at 3. 
Reappearance in England of the Famous 
LONZALEY QUARTET. 
ONLY CONCERT THIS SEASON. 


Adolfo Betti. Louis Bailly, Alfred Pochon, Ivan D’Archambeau. 


Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees—Chappell and Co., Ltd. 
CRIABIN RECITAL, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 4th, at 8.15. 
By LILIAS MACKINNON. 
Chappeli Piano. Tickets, 12s., 5s. 9d., 3s., 2s. 4d. 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 5564. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 
LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER. 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 3 vols. 
With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 

Author of ‘‘Erewhon” (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations, 
including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net, 


THE BLUE GUIDES. 


ENGLAND. Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. With 75 Maps and Plans. Fcap 8vo. 
16s. net. 

The Referee: ‘‘A most worthy successor to ‘‘ London 
and its Environs.” It is, indeed, a marvel of condensation 
and clearness. Rarely, if ever, bas so much accurate, use- 
ful and interesting information been packed into the same 
number of pages.’’ 


OWEN WISTER’S 
NEW BOOK 


A STRAIGHT DEAL : or THE ANCIENT 
GRUDGE. 


By OWEN WISTER. Author of ‘‘The Pentecost of 
Calamity,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
The Graphic: ‘‘Another book by Mr. Wister which he 
who runs in England or America would be wise to read. 
. An admirable book. . . . Why doesn’t some President 
send Owen Wister to England as American Ambassador ? "’ 


TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND, 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE PEACE. 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s 6d. net 


STABILIZING THE DOLLAR 


A Plan to Stabilize the General Price Level without Fixing 
Individual Prices. By IRVING FISHER, Professor of 
Political Economy in Yale University. 8vo. 18s, net. 

The Accountant: ‘‘At the present time, whei the ques- 
tion of the exchanges is exercising the minds of business 
men and politicians in all parts of the world, Professor 
Fisher's hook is certain to arouse interest; and deservedly 
so, asit deals in alucid and comprehensive way with a sub- 
ject upon which a good deal of ignorance exists."’ 


SECOND EDITIO 


COMMUNITY: A  SOCIOLOGICA 
STUDY: Being an Attempt to Set Out the 
Nature and Fundamental Laws of Social Life 


By R. M. MACIVER, D.Phil. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. ne« 


t 
MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
HOMAS PERCEVAL 
FIELDEN. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 4th, at 8.15. 
Chappell Pianoforte. 


L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 5564. 


Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s 9d., 2s. 4d. 


MARVELLOUS 
MESOPOTAMIA 


THE WORLD’S WONDERLAND 
By J. T. PARFIT, M.A. 


Copieusly illustrated from original photographs, maps, etc., 
6/- net, 


‘The value and importance of Mesopotamia must not be 
overlooked since its settlement and development will influence 
the whole world’s future.”’ 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
London: S$. W. PARTRIDGE & Co., Ltd.. Grosvenor Gardens, Victoria 
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YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 


An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


The Saturday Review 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


OLD MINIATURES 
and 


SNUFF BOXES. 


FINE 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


SOUTH RI 


MADEIRA 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Dickens’ Works, 
30 Vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Thackeray’s Works, 26 
Vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; George Eliot’s Works, 21 Vols. 
‘* Standard ” Edition, £5 5s. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, illus. by 
Louis Chalon, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine 
set, £10 10s.; Caw’s Scottish Painting, 21s.; Drawings by Old 
Masters at Chatsworth, pub. 4,21, price £10 10s. ; 19 Early Draw- 
ings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. Oscar Wilde’s 
Works, hand-made paper edition, very scarce, 14 vols., £25 ; Studio 
Magazine, 75 vols., in parts, £17 17s.; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
illus., 11s. ; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; Ballads Weird and 
Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, gs. ; Aubrey Beards- 
ley, by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 1905, 42 2s. ; Memoirs 
of Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21s. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. EDWwarD Baker’s Great 
BooxsHop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 
been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 
(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 


free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 
EW CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 


mostly offered for the first time, at SPECIALLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES, all in New Condition as Published, free 
on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55/7, 
Wigmore Street, W.1. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 

‘* The Stammerers’ Alphabet,’’ whose instructions have been 

successfully practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Wey- 
mouth College, Christ’s Hospital, and other Public Schools, will 
undertake a few Private cases. Visits or Correspondence. Effec- 
tive any age.—Address 209, 209a, Oxford Street, London, W. 


The ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle, 
DISCOVERY OF THE RESPIRATORY USE 

of the cranial sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and kev 

to Health, open air Education, and Prevention of Consumption 

Breathing becomes copious. the voice full, and the walk beoyart 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

WITHOUT NEED FOR OPERATION. 
MR. ARTHUR LOVFLL. % PARK STR! ET, LONDON, ®.! 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSE OF FOUR ADVANCED LECTURES on 
“* The Literary Indebtedness of America to England ’’ will 
be given by Professor William B. Cairns, of the University 
of Winconsin, at King’s College. Strand, W.C., at 5.30 p.m. on 
June 1, 3 ,8, and 10. Chairman: Prof. Sir Israel Gollancz, 
Litt.D. Admission free. Syllabus obtainable on application. 
P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 


NTER-DENOMINATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, at 

SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, June 19-28. Subject: The 

Christian Standard of Life.—For detailed programme send 
stamped, addressed envelope to Miss GARDNER, 92, St. 
George’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


66 UTLINES OF SPEECHES FOR SPECIAL AND POLI- 
TICAL OCCASIONS,”’ by CHARLES SEYMOUR, 21s. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). For synopsis of contents of 

this book or for a syllabus of PRIVATE LESSONS in Elocu- 

tion, Voice Production, Extempore Speaking, Lecturing, Reciting, 
write to Mr. Charles Seymour, 446 Strand (West), London. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. Est. 1810. 
LIFE & ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


WITH or WITHOUT 


MEDICAL _ EXAMINATION 


Apply to the General Manager, 
London, E.C.2, for the Society’s Pamphlet. 


“THE MODERN METHOD OF STORING SAVINGS.” 


Street, 
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ROYAL MAIL. STEAM PACKET 
COMPANY 


Tue ANNuAL GENERAL Meetinc of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, Sir Owen 
Philipps, G.C.M.G., M.P., the chairman, presiding 

The Secretary (Mr. D. I. Conradi) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, in the course of his address to the shareholders, 
said: Gentlemen, the accounts which are before you to-day indi- 
cate clearly the financial position of the Company, which is 
thoroughly sound and satisfactory. The Company’s Ordinary, 
Preference, and Debenture Stocks and Reserves now amount 
to over eleven millions sterling, whilst our fleet and the fleets 
of the companies which are closely affiliated to us aggregate a 
total gross register tonnage of over a million and three-quarters, 
carrying on ocean trades in practically all parts of the world. 
After making adequate provision for depreciation, and for pro- 
spective liabilities on account of taxation, your Directors are 
pleased to be able to recommend a distribution of dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary Stock, an in- 
crease of 1 per cent. over that for the previous year. The sum 
of £350,000 has been added to the Reserve Fund, which now 
amounts to one million and a quarter sterling. As you know, 
the policy adopted by the Court of Directors for many years past 
has been steadily to build up the resources of the Company, 
and we are in a position to face the future with equanimity and 
confidence. 

We are slowly emerging from the abnormal conditions created 
by the war. Since the last annual meeting our new passenger 
steamer Almanzora has taken her place in the Company’s South 
American service. In addition we have obtained delivery of the 
Narenta, a vessel specially insulated for the carriage of meat, 
together with seven steamers destined for the Company’s cargo 
services, whilst another, the Glamorganshire, has been acquired. 
You will recollect that the Asturias was torpedoed while on Gov- 
ernment service as a hospital ship. Although very badly damaged, 
she was salved and has been re-purchased by us from the Govern- 
ment. The Arlanza and Araguaya are being reconditioned at 
Belfast. 

I am glad to say that, with the re-opening of the Port of 
Southampton, we have now been able to resume our passenger 
and mail service between that port and South America. It has 
not yet been possible fully to re-establish our regular sailings. 
It has been found necessary to raise passenger fares, but the in- 
crease is far from being adequate to meet the great and con- 
tinually rising cost of coal, wages, victualling, etc. Our regular 
cargo services have been resumed, and there is a steady increase 
in the export of goods from this country. 

South America is a continent full of potentialities where, I 
believe, there are immense developments yet to take place. This 
Company has been associated with the great Republics of South 
America for over three-quarters of a century. , 

I mentioned at our last meeting that the whole question of 
steamship communication with the West Indies was then under 
consideration by a Departmental Committee of the Colonial 
Office. The Committee’s main recommendations were that ten- 
ders should be invited within a year for the provision of a fort- 
nightly service, and that a joint policy should be pursued, if 
possible, by the British and Canadian Governments with a view 
to inaugurating a continuous service, by way of the West Indian 
Islands, between the United Kingdom and Canada. 

Meanwhile, we have continued to maintain a connection by 
steamers of a smaller type and more economically run than those 
hitherto engaged on the route, without receiving any subsidy. 
I regret to say it has not been possible to run it without incurring 
a loss. The trade and commerce of the West Indian Islands are 
not of sufficient magnitude to warrant the maintenance of a 
service such as this company furnished in the past, unless the 
Imperial Government should consider that, on national grounds, 
it is advisable to pay an adequate subsidy to justify this or any 
other British Company in providing a high-class passenger ser- 
vice. The trade between the West Indian Colonies and Canada 
continues to expand, and we are maintaining a fortnightly service 
both out and home, under contract with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 


The large amount of new tonnage acquired by the Company 
to replace the ships lost during the war and to provide for normal 
expansion involves a heavy capital outlay,and application was 
made to His Majesty in Privy Council for a Supplemental Royal 
Charter to enable the capital to be increased to twenty-five mil- 
lions. This was granted on the 14th March last. Arrangements 
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have lately been made for still closer working between this Com- 
pany and the Pacific Steam Navigation Company. Arrange- 
ments have been entered into with Messrs. Harland and Wolff, 
Limited, to effect necessary repairs to our vessels at Southampton. 

I desire once again to avail myself of this opportunity to express, 
on behalf of the Court of Directors, our high appreciation of the 
excellent manner in which the General Managers, Assistant 
Managers, and Members of the Company’s Staffs, ashore and 
afloat, at home and abroad, have carried out their duties. We 
again propose to make a special donation of £10,000 to the 
Superannuation Fund, in addition to our annual contribution 
under the Rules. 

The revival of trade and commerce is somewhat hampered by 
iabour conditions and unrest in this country. 

I feel confident, however, that in course of time saner counsels 
will prevail in the ranks of labour. 

At the commencement of the war the British race had gradually 
evolved a mercantile marine of world-wide ramifications which 
was in every respect unique. The knowledge and skill acquired 
through years of maritime experience and study had enabled us 
to maintain effectively a supremacy over all competing nations, 
of whom Germany was then the foremost. The cost of building 
vessels to replace lost tonnage and to provide for the developments 
of trade has advanced enormously, and all working expenses have 
vastly increased, which, coupled with the serious delays occa- 
sioned at the ports, together tend to keep up the level of freights, 
if ships are not to be run at a loss. I believe that along the lines 
of mutual understanding with Labour lies the hope of solving 
many of our difficulties. Our mercantile marine is still inferior 
to none, but we have now seriously to take into consideration the 
bid made by the merchant fleets of the United States of America, 
Japan, and Scandinavia for a larger share in the maritime trade 
of the world. But I am convinced that British shipping can, and 
will, provided it is not hampered by any undue interference and 
control on the part of the various Government Departments, 
continue to hold its own in face of any fair competition, and I 
for one approach the future with hope and confidence. 

The Chairman concluded by proposing a resolution adopting 
the report and accounts and declaring the dividends recommended. 

The Deputy Chairman (Sir Joseph Savory, Bt.) seconded the 
motion. i 

Sir Fortescue Flannery, M.P., expressed his congratulations 
on the accounts and on certain of the facts mentioned in the direc- 
tors’ report. He was convinced that if in the future the directors 
saw their way to propose a larger amount than £10,000 as a 
special allocation to the superannuation fund the shareholders 
would cordially support them in such a course. 

The motion was unanimously adopted and the retiring directors 
were re-elected. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, the directors, the 
managers, and staff terminated the proceedings. 


THE 


Badminton 
Magazine 


is of interest all the year round. 
It deals with every sport in 
season, so that no sportsman 
can ever afford to be without it. 
You should therefore become a 
yearly subscriber and have the 
Badminton sent to you _ post 
free every month to any part of 
the world, for 15/- per annum. 


THE BADMINTON 


MAGAZINE OF SPORT 


KING ST.. COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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GRAND CENTRAL (CEYLON) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


SATISFACTORY CONDITION OF THE PROPERTY. 


INCREASING CROPS—FACTORS AFFECTING COSTS. 


Tue TentH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Grand Central 
(Ceylon) Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held on the 24th inst., at 
the offices of the Ceylon Association in London, 6, Laurence 
Pountney Hill E.C., Mr. John G. Wardrop (Chairman of the 
Company) presiding. 

Mr A. R. Wintle, representing the Secretaries (Ceylon and 
Eastern Agency, Ltd.), having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I have now pleasure in mov- 
ing the adoption of the directors’ report and accounts for the past 
year; which, with your permission, | shall take as read. Dealing 
first with the capital position of the undertaking as on 31st De- 
cember last, our expenditure on the company’s estates for the 
past year for improvements, purchase of land and the opening 
of 85 acres new clearings, brings up the cost of our properties in 
Ceylon to £1,242,423 8s. Our issued capital and reserved ac- 
counts, exclusive of coast advance reserve, aggregate £ 1,300,000, 
so that we have a surplus on capital account of £57,576 12s. 
available for future developments. We have now 14,220 acres 
under rubber, and the area being tapped is 13,041 acres. 

Coming to the company’s trading account for the past year, 
for 1919 we estimated a crop of 5,064,300 Ib. of rubber, and 
actually secured a crop of 5,164,927 lb. We produced this crop, 
delivered at Colombo, for 11.67d. per Ib. and sold it, partly in 
Colombo and partly in this country, for the London equivalent 
of 2s. 0.94d. per Ib. The net result, after writing off £7,678 
ls. 4d. for depreciation of buildings and machinery, 41,450 2s. 4d. 
for depreciation of securities and transferring £6,066 5s. 7d. to 
coast advance reserve, is a profit for the year of £229,110 19s. 9d. 
The amount brought forward from the previous year’s accounts 
was £68,740 Os. 6d., which brings up the balance available to 
the sum of £298,851 Os. 3d. We paid an interim dividend on 
2ist October last of 5 per cent., less income-tax, which absorbed 
£61,250. We now recommend a final dividend of 10 per cent., 
less income-tax, which will absorb £122,500 and leave us to carry 
forward to the new account £114,101 Os. 3d. This balance is 
subject to the company’s liability for excess profits duty, which 
for 1919 will be round about £40,000. 


Excess Proritrs Duty anp INCOME Tax. 


So far we have been unable to effect a final settlement of both 
our excess profits duty and income-tax with the Inland Revenue. 
We are blocked by the fact that the Merlimau decision by the 
Commissioners of Income-Tax, which was in favour of that 
company, and to our contention that we are entitled to include 
our Vallambrosa expenditure in arriving at our standard by 
which excess profits duty is payable, has been appealed against by 
the Government. It is now before the High Court, but there is 
little hope of its coming up for argument before quite the end of 
the year. We are most anxious to get this matter closed, but 
our hands are tied for the time being. In connection with these 
matters, however, I am glad to tell you that we have arrived at 
what we consider a fair and reasonable settlement of our claim 
against Government on the ‘‘ Stevens v. Boustead ”’ decision, 
which has resulted in a payment to us of £37,915 in April last. 
It will be dealt with in the 1920 accounts. We are all agreed as 
to the injustice of the proposed increase in the excess profits duty 
from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent., especially in the case of a 
plantation company which was not fully developed when the tax 
was introduced. I. is a most unfair tax in its incidence, and the 
Rubber Growers’ Association are again waiting on the Chancellor 
with a view to obtaining some relief for the industry. 

We now come to the prospects for 1920. For the current year 
we have budgeted for a crop of 5,485,000 Ib. of rubber of which 
we have secured up to 30th April last 1,495,977 Ib., so the indica- 
tions are that our estimate will be secured. Of this crop we have 
sold forward 600 tons, ex warehouse Colombo, at an average 
price of ls. 11§d. per Ib. 

At the moment the price of rubber is at a low level, and till 
things become more settled on the Continent of Europe and the 
labour and financial position in the United States of America be- 
comes clearer, | am afraid we cannot look for much advance in 
price. But the low price at which rubber is being sold encourages 
its consumption, and we know, as a matter of fact, that the out- 
put of the rubber factories in this country is only limited by the 
machinery which the manufacturers can command. 

Mr. William Forsythe (managing director) seconded the adop- 
tion of the directors’ report and accounts. 


Tue DivipeEnpb. 


The Chairman then proposed :—‘‘ That a final dividend of 10 
per cent., less income-tax, making, with the interim dividend of 

per cent. paid on 21st October, 1919, 15 per cent., less in- 
come-tax, for the year, be paid to the shareholders registered on 
the books of the company as on 4th May, 1920.’’ 

Mr. Walter H. Savill seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously carried. 
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THE CITY 


Whitsuntide has done nothing to revive Stock Ex- 
change activity. It would have been surprising if it 
had, for while the outlaok has improved in certain 
directions, we have still the uncertainties of the Gov- 
ernment’s financial proposals—the excess profits duty, 
and the war wealth levy. Until we are enlightened 
definitely, as we should be soon, concerning the toll to 
be taken in either or both of these forms, it will be 
idle to anticipate a revival of interest in securities 
generally. This particularly applies to industrial 
stocks, the dividend prospects of which obviously can- 
not be gauged until the uncertainty is removed. The 
possibility of realisations in other markets in order to 
meet the demands in connection with the proposed levy 
restricts dealings, and notably in the gilt-edged depart- 
ment, which might easily be the chief sufferer. 


While business is stagnant, we have at least the 
satisfactory feature that the liquidation appears to have 
run its course, and for this reason there is a disposition 
for markets to develop a slightly more cheerful tone. 
As is usual during periods of liquidation, all sorts of 
rumours had been current concerning the difficulties 
of this or that firm with more stock on its hands than 
it could conveniently finance. Also, as is usual, the 
rumours were for the most part found in the end to be 
much exaggerated. That certain firms were incon- 
venienced by the curtailment of credit facilities for 
speculation, is no secret, but in no case has the situa- 
tion been sufficiently serious to warrant the gloomy 
forebodings of a few weeks back. 


It is common knowledge that, when markets gene- 
rally are over-shadowed, the intending investor requires 
a generous measure of courage to support his convic- 
tions to the point of taking action. He does not re- 
quire much courage to-day, however, for the very im- 
portant reason that prices in most markets, even of the 
more speculative securities, stand at levels which pre- 
sent little scope for further depreciation. Of course, 
discrimination is as necessary now as it has ever been. 
For instance, after doing a round of the West End 
shops, where trade is obviously falling off, one would 
hesitate before purchasing the shares of undertakings 
that specialise in luxuries. 


The industrial securities destined to command and 
justify attention are those of the undertakings which 
produce not merely what the public want, but what the 
public cannot do without, always provided such under- 
takings are amply and judiciously financed and ably 
directed. There are several such now, and with the 
progressive rehabilitation of industry their number will 
increase. This is due to the advent of a new school 
of financiers who recognise that the responsibilities o1 
a finance house should not be confined to floating an 
enterprise, and then handing it over to the tender mer- 
cies of the professional company-monger. To-day in 
fact the disposition is for the financier to secure and 
maintain a predominant voice in the undertaking he 
fathers and by co-ordination of effort and talent to 
secure a maximum of output at a minimum of cost. 


An example in this direction is being set by the Com- 
mercial Bank of London among others, and notably in 
the case of the glass industry, which, formerly little 
more than a handicraft in this country, is clearly des- 
tined not only to supply our own needs but also to 
create for itself an export trade of great dimensions. 
It is the growing recognition of this fact that has 
brought the shares of British Glass Industries, Ltd., 
into demand during the past few days, and a renewal 
of the idea, probably well-founded but prematurely put 
forward weeks ago, that the board is about to announce 
a capitalisation scheme and declare a first dividend. 


Holders of Grand Trunk junior securities will have 
noted with satisfaction the announcement that at last 
the much discussed Committee of Management has 
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been appointed, and that accordingly interest on the 
Government stock they are to receive now begins to 
accrue. This development may be regarded as the 
beginning of the end of their long drawn out suspense, 
though we gather that even so they must possess their 
souls in patience for a considerable and _ indefinite 
period yet. It had been anticipated that with the ap- 
pointment of the Committee the board of arbitrators 
would also be formed. We learn, however, that the 
Government are now engaged upon certain investiga- 
tions which must be completed in the first place, and 
that there is at present no indication as to when this 
will be. The arbitrators will be three in number, two 
being nominated by the Government, and the third by 
the company. In terms of the Act they will have nine 
months in which to arrive at their award, and as they 
probably will make an exhaustive examination of the 
system in all its bearings, it is likely that their labours 
will occupy the bulk of this period. In the meantime, 
the junior stocks continue to languish in the absence of 
market interest, and it is a question whether they are 
not worth picking up at current levels as a speculation. 
Take for instance the Ordinary. The most pessimistic 
forecast we have heard in regard to this stock is that 
it will get 4 per cent., in which case, and leaving ac- 
crued interest out of account, it would give a return of 
just under 1o per cent. 


The gradual and sustained improvement in the 


French exchange is an encouraging economic factor; 
none the less it continues adversely to affect the market 
in international securities, and will do so as long as 
France has these securities to offer. The speculator’s 
dilemma, however, is the investor’s opportunity, and 
this is notably the case in the South African market. 
Rand Mines, for instance, can be purchased to-day to 
yield nearly 10 per cent. on last year’s dividend basis, 
standing as they do at just half their market value 
earlier.in the war. Crown Mines too have fallen a 
couple of pounds, while South African Gold Trusts and 
a score of others offer quite exceptional opportunities 
for capital appreciation, provided a little patience be 
exercised. 


In the Oil share market several similar instances are 
to be noted, and prominent among them are Mexican 
Eagles. Earlier in the year these shares stood at 124, 
while at one time last year they actually changed hands 
at 154, whereas during the past week owing to offer- 
ings from Paris they have been down to 84. At this 
price the yield is only a little over 5 per cent. on last 
year’s dividend basis, but of course, a much better dis- 
tribution is expected for the current twelve months, 
and in this connection next month’s interim announce- 
ment is awaited with interest. In the meantime, the 
company’s monthly shipments have advanced from 
1,013,314 barrels in January to 1,494,784 in March, and 
it is clearly foreshadowed that the April figures will ap- 
preciably exceed the latter. Indeed, despite the 
troubles of the Republic, it is clear that the oil industry 
in Mexico is making more rapid strides than in any 
other country. With such progress in evidence in- 
vestors can well afford to ignore temporary market 
fluctuations. 


The recent prediction by a prominent American 
manufacturer that in four years’ time there will be a 
shortage of rubber has had little influence on the share 
market, where extraneous influences continue to hold 
sway. The prediction is none the less of considerable 
significance. Rubber is, perhaps, the only commodity 
of importance that has not become inflated in value as 
a result of the war; on the contrary, the price has fallen 
to a low level, the main explanations being lack of 
transport and the inability of Germany and other big 
consumers to obtain supplies. Production has accord- 
ingly been curtailed and, what is more important where 
the future is concerned, planting of new areas has in 
numerous instances been either restricted or postponed. 
The net result is that we have in prospect an enorm- 
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ously increased demand for rubber and a quite 
moderate increase in the next few years’ production. 
The outlook for the share market is distinctly encour- 
aging, and those whose faith in the industry has en- 
abled them to retain their holdings through recent times 
of stress should be well rewarded. 


The Broken Hill strike which commenced about a 
year ago, continues to drag wearily on at a cost of 
many millions. At last, however, there seems a pos- 
sibility that its termination is approaching, and this 
perhaps explains a rather better tone for the market 
in Broken Hill shares, which are reported to be in 
moderate colonial demand. The New South Wales 
Premier now foreshadows the formation of a small com- 
mittee to examine into and report upon the whole in- 
dustry, and the effect of conditions of labour upon its 
productivity. The terms of reference have yet to be 
formulated, and in the meantime a further effort will be 
made to get the assent of both parties to provisional 
terms. 


With the excellent display made by the report cf 
Irvine’s Shipbuilding and Dry Docks Company, to 
which reference was made here last week, comes the 
announcement that the company is to reconstitute its 
finances so as to bring them into more appropriate re- 
lationship with its assets and earning power. In order 
to effect this a new company will be formed with a 
capital of £740,000 in 300,000 eight per cent. Cumu- 
lative Participating Preference and 440,000 Ordinary 
shares all of one pound each. The latter are to be 
given in exchange on a share for share basis for the 
existing 1s. shares and Preference shareholders will be 
offered par terms. The present situation is, of course, 
anomalous, and there is little doubt that the proposals 
of the board will be readily endorsed at the forthcoming 
meetings. 


The Butt scheme for converting the Empire in 
Leicester Square into what is called a ‘‘ super-cinema’’ 
has reached the City. The proposal is to form a com- 
pany to take over the freehold of the theatre and of the 
Queen’s Hotel adjoining. It is claimed by those who 
are seeking the financial support that the metamor- 
phosis would be effected at comparatively small cost. 


When in January last the firm of Lever Brothers 
secured control of the Niger Company, it was rightly 
anticipated that the operations of the latter would be 
stimulated. It is now announced that the capital of the 
company is to be increased from £3,000,000 to 
£10,000,000, and that there will shortly be made an 
issue of £3,000,000 eight per cent. Preference shares. 
These shares will be offered in priority to existing 
holders of Preference capital on a share for share 
basis, while Ordinary shareholders may apply for two 
Preference in respect of each Ordinary share held. 
Over 75 per cent. of the Ordinary capital is now held 


by Lever Brothers. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Ask for 


Apollinaris 


NATURAL MINERAL ‘WATER 


Apollinaris is a pure, natural.sparkling Mineral 
Water. When taken plain or mixed with 
spirits, it prevents acidity and aids digestion. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR CLUB AND RESTAURANT. 
The Apollinaris Co., Ltd., 4, Stratford Place, W.1, 
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BRITISH BANK OF NORTHERN 
COMMERCE, LIMITED 


Tue Eicurn AnnuaL GEeNgRAL MegtinG of the British Bank of 
Northern Commerce Ltd., was held on the 26th inst., in London, 
Mr. H. Bendixson, the vice-chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and ac- 
counts, said that the directors were again in a position to place 
before the shareholders a satisfactory balance-sheet. If their 
hopes, based on the results of peace, had been to some extent 
disappointed, they shared that disappointment with the many who 
were only too anxious to believe that the world could be got back 
fairly quickly to something like pre-war conditions. Unfortunately, 
this had proved impossible. The neutral countries, including Scan- 
dinavia, in which this company was specially interested, had been 
affected by the war to an extent only exceeded by those of the 
belligerents. There was no doubt that there had been an increase 
of capital in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Norway had 
drawn large revenues from her high shipping freights and from 
her other natural resources; Sweden had obtained higher prices 
than ever from the products of her forests in the shape of wood, 
pulp, and paper, and for her industrial products; and Denmark 
had retained her position in the van of shipping, commercial, and 
financial enterprise in the world. Not only, however, had the 
loss of the Russian and Central European markets proved a 
heavy blow to these States, but labour unrest there had taken a 
very acute form. The cost of living had advanced there much 
more even than here. Taxation for public purposes—not always 
public needs—weighed heavily on all enterprises, and it seemed 
as if only the working man, some big industrial and shipping 
firms, and a small minority of ‘* nouveaux riches’ were really 
richer than before. The rest of the communities might have more 
money—more counters—but their purchasing power had declined. 
To some extent Scandinavian exchanges told this tale, but while 
the Swedish exchange alone had kept its value relative to the 
pound, the Norwegian exchange showed to-day a depreciation of 
over 10 per cent., and Danish exchange of nearly 20 per cent., 
compared with our pound sterling, itself so heavily depreciated 
as compared with the dollar. The economic and political soundness 
and stability of the Scandinavian countries were such to-day as 
to make it very improbable that there would be further serious 
depreciation 

Dealing with the balance-sheet, he stated that a very large 
sum had been provided for depreciation of the bank’s securities. 
This would surprise no one who had had any gilt-edged invest- 
ments which had depreciated during the past year, and particu- 
larly during the last few months, in a manner entirely unprece- 
dented, and certainly hardly to be foreseen. All the bank’s depart- 
ments, except that of foreign deposits, showed real and most 
gratifying increases. The directors had, therefore, felt no hesita- 
tion in recommending an increased dividend. In October last an in- 
terim dividend of 6 per cent., free of income-tax, was paid, and 
they now proposed to pay a final dividend of 15 per cent., also 
free of income-tax, as against 12 per cent. last year. In this 
final dividend the new shares fully participated. The carry for- 
ward amounted to £74,719. 


BRITISH BORNEO DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LTD. 


The meeting of the British Borneo Development Co., Ltd., was 
held on Wednesday, May 26th, at Winchester House, London, 
E.C., Mr. W. J. Cotterell (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, said that as regards the Profit and Loss Account, it 
would be seen that they had made a gross profit of £23,084 1s. 3d. 
and a net profit of £19,519 3s. 1d., after debiting every possible 
expense to Profit and Loss; the total expenses of working the 
business came to something like £3,000, or just under 15 per 
cent. of the profit. As shareholders were aware, they had looked 
upon rubber as the mainstay of their business. They had revised 
their agreement with the Bangawan Rubber, Ltd., and had now 
arranged to do all their new plantings, and should have at least 
1,250 acres of their land under rubber by the end of next season. 
The Kuala Geh Estate had been successfully floated. It was a 
splendid little property, and, judged by the standard of recent 
flotations on the market price per acre of established companies, 
they sold at a very low price, but this they did knowingly, because 
they were placing it almost entirely with their own shareholders. 
The work on the Palaw (Burma) Rubber Estate was going quite 
satisfactorily and, although it meant a long wait for any con- 
siderable return, shareholders had the satisfaction of receiving 7 
per cent. on their money during this period. It had been sug- 
gested that they were attempting a great deal with their small 
capital and that they should make a further issue of shares at 
once. They had excellent credit and had not felt the want of 
capital; this had been due to the support of their Board, who 
were by far the largest shareholders in the Company. The real 
point was that taking long views as they did in their investments 
the payment of cash dividends was not an easy matter, and the 
smaller their capital the easier this was. Having taken over a 
company which ran for twenty years without having paid a divi- 
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dend—or, so far as he could see, ever having given its shareholders 
any benefit—the present directors had in two years not only built 
up a future, but had paid a cash dividend, and they did not want 
to see it go back even in the latter respect. So long, therefore, 
as the calls upon them were not beyond their present facilities, 
they did not intend to issue further capital. At the same time, 
it might be advisable to at any moment raise funds and it was 
their intention to make the next issue £40,000 pro rata at par. 

Mr. Gerald N. Marks seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The payment of a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum, less tax, was then approved, the proceedings terminating 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Directors. 


BANGAWAN RUBBER 


Tue TentH Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of Bangawan Rubber, 
Ltd., was held on the 26th inst., at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C., Mr. W. J. Cotterell (the Chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman said: Our profit shows a very substantial in- 
crease at £14,421 7s. 7d., as against £7,252 for 1918. The net 
trading profit for 1919 was about 42,000 higher than that 
shown, as we have paid the British North Borneo Company 
£1,975 during the year under our agreement with them, thus 
reducing our profits by this amount. When the low price of 
rubber over last year is considered, this is quite satisfactory, as is 
the gross selling price realised over all grades of practically 2s. 
per pound, including six tons per month sold ex godown Singa- 
pore. The outstanding feature of the year has been the rice 
shortage, which adversely affected our profits, as we made a loss 
of over £1,800 in connection with this item, a loss we have had 
to bear in common with most estates. 

It will.be seen that in addition to the final dividend for 1919, 
it is proposed to pay an interim dividend on account of 1920. 

For the current year the yield is estimated at 452,000 Ib. at a 
cost of 10d. per Ib. f.o.b. or 11.2d. including all estate charges. 
The rubber market is still a little uncertain, and personally I do 
not look for any substantial improvement in the near future. 

The more distant future of the rubber market seems to me very 
bright, and that this is the view held by some at least of the 
biggest people in the trade is shown by the fact that they have 
bought as far ahead as 1922 at 2s. 7}d. and over per pound go- 
down Singapore. The Board have continued their policy of 
selling ahead a quantity approximately sufficient to cover expenses. 
Sales for this year average 2s. 3d. per pound London, for eight 
tons per month, leaving approximately 240,000 Ib. free for spot 
or forward sales. Beyond this year we have sold a similar quan- 
tity at an average of 2s. 43d. per lb. London. 

Our planting programme is being pushed forward with the 
greatest vigour, and we have arranged that all this shall be 
done for account of the British Borneo Development Company, 
under our agreement with them, thus avoiding any curtailment 
of our dividends on account of extensions. By the end of this 
year it is estimated that 500 acres will be planted and a further 
750 acres fellea and cleared ready for planting, and the whole 
of the area will be completed in 1921. It only remains for me 
now to record our hearty thanks to Mr. Bewsher and his staff 
for their good work. Before putting the resolution I shall be 
glad to answer any questions shareholders may wish to put. I 
now beg to move :—‘* That the report and accounts to 31st De- 
cember, 1919, be received and adopted, and that a final dividend 
at the rate of 7 per ccat. (less income-tax) be paid on 16th June, 
1920, to the shareholders registered in the books of the company 
on 19th May, 1920 ° 
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